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YOUNG GIRLS’ SUMMER 


Fig, 1 represents « dress of dark blue summer serge, trimmed 
with écru braid. The braid is sewed on in close parallel rows, 
forming a zigzag border around the plain skirt, and outlining a 
vest on the front of the basque and points at the bottom. The 
scarf drapery on the skirt is looped up with braid that is knotted 
and ravelled at the ends. 

Fig. 2 is a dress of grayish-brown alpaca, ornamented with 
bands of checked Louisine silk. The skirt is surrounded at the 
bottom with a wide alpaca floance bordered with silk at the lower 
edge, and gathered to form an erect heading at the top. The 
polonaise which completes the dress is open on the front of the 
skirt, and looped very full and high at the back. It is finished 
with a border, collars, cuffs, and bows of the silk. 

The young girl’s white veiling dress shown in Fig. 3 has a plain 
full skirt with a broad 
hem and a cluster of 


TOILETTES. 





golden blondes, and very few look well in red wigs and correspond- 
ing complexions; but supposing that such a toning is required, 
choose the wig first, and with reference to your own “ daylight” 
complexion, bringing it as nearly as possible in harmony with eves 
and tint; then powder and rouge. Make up generally by gas-light, 
using a pale pink-tinted powder if possible in preference to pure 
white, as this is in nearly every instance more becoming, and far 
more likely to look natural “ from the front.” The application of 
the powder is a delicate art. _ Nearly all theatrical costumers can 
supply a peculiarly fine cold cream, which should be lightly but 
thoroughly rubbed into the skin first, and daintily wiped off before 
the powder is applied. Dust the latter on as lightly as possible 
with a piece of puff-ball, in two or three layers if necessary, but 
always lightly. Next apply the coloring for the eyes and eye- 
brows ; and herein is a very difficult part of the performance, for | 





| while, if well done, an excellent effect is produced, if badly done, | 


TEN CENTS A COPY. 
$4.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


is used, a piece of white card being held under the eyelashes and 
the cork rubbed across them: afterward they may be dusted, if 
necessary, with a soft linen cloth. It will frequently be found 
that this is all that is needed for the “enlargement” of the eye, 
but if not, put a soupcon of black pencil or burned cork around the 
eyelid, with a slight deepening at the inner and outer points. In 
some cases the least touch of carmine to the upper lid and just 
below it produces the effect of size ; but this must be most skillful- 
ly managed, as any exaggeration gives the effect of weak or tear- 
stained eyes, which are certainly not to be desired, unless the char- 
acter calls for them. 


The next point in general “make-up” is the rouging, also to be 
done as moderately as possible, the general tendency being to ap- 
ply too much. The best way is to use the bit of puff-ball as in 
the case of powder, and to rub softly from the cheek-bone down- 
ward and lightly, around. The best rouge is that known as “ rouge de 

théatre,” taking care 
to purchase the yellow- 





tucks above it. The 
skirt is thickly pleat- 
ed at the top, and is 
mounted on a sat- 
teen foundation skirt 
which is edged with a 
narrow pleating. The 
full blouse-waist has 
a round yoke formed 
of the veiling shirred 
in narrow puffs, and 
gathered elbow sleeves 
edged with a frill of 
Valenciennes lace. A 
wide fringed sash of 
colored satin merveil- 
Jeux encircles the 
waist and is knotted 
on the left side. 








THEATRICAL 
“ MAKE-UP.” 
Cruditiesof Amateurs. — 
Powdering Eyelashes 
and Eyebrows.—En- 
larging the Eyes,— 
Rouge.—Good  Reci- 
pen. —What to avoid. 
—** Lining.” —W hiten- 


ing the Neck and 
Arms. — Wigs = and 


“ Fixatifa.” — French 
Chalk and Bismuth. — 
A Professional Sug- 
gestion. 
, ge very first diffi- 
culty which the 
amateur has to con- 
tend with in the so- 
called “private the- 
atricals” of to-day is 
what is known on the 
boards as the actors’ 
“make-up”—the com- 
plexion, ‘coloring, dis- 
guise by wig or lines— 
which is as necessary 
to the character and 
the foot-lights and 
stage-setting as the 
very words spoken or 
gestures used; and if 
we so often find reason 
to criticise the “ real” 
professional “ make- 
up,” how much more 
frequently are we tor- 
mented by seeing an 
amateur badly pow- 
dered or painted, or 
“lined” in such a way 
that beauty is sacri- 
ficed, and the attempt 
at disguise only a far- 
cical failure ? 

Have we not all 
acted with the young 
lady or young gentle- 
man so painfully anx- 
ious to look well that 
the result was some- 
thing ghastly? The 
very sallow girl who 
would wear a blonde 
wig and pencil her 
eyebrows like a fem- 
inine Mephistopheles, 
and the extremely youthful young man who flew into the luxury of 
whiskers (on wires), from which he could not be induced to keep 
his fingers during the performance, thereby producing the effect 
of having been scalded along the jaw in early youth. The time 
was—and not so far back—when amateurs were excusable for 
crudities of this kind, but at present almost as much is expected 
from non-professionals who offer their services for charity or their 
friends’ entertainment as from the ladies and gentlemen whom 
we recognize as on the boards; and in any case a few useful 
hints may not be unacceptable even to the amateur who aspires 
no further than performing in character for a church or school 
festival. 

The first point to be considered is the complexion, taking for 
granted in this instance that nothing grotesque is required. Only 
certain kinds of brunettes or dark-haired people make up well as 
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the reverse is most apparent, and will spoil the most complete 
“make-up” in other ways which could be devised. 

A story is told of a well-known actress who was painfully near- 
sighted and high-tempered, and whose dresser always revenged 
herself for any hard usage by making up her mistress’s eyes too 
fierce, well knowing that her appearance was more easily ruined 
by such a piece of malice than any other exaggeration of toilette 
she could concoct. Different things are used for pencilling the 
eyebrows and darkening or enlarging the eye. The best is-prob- 
ably the cosmetic pencil (not “ cosmetique,” so called), and which 
is to be purchased at any large perfumer’s for about. twenty-five 
cents; and although various shades of brown are offered, black is 
the most reliable, and produces the best effect. Pencil from the 
outer edge of the eyebrow inward very lightly, and with the finger 
smooth it down again. For the eyelashes burned cork pulverized 








rimmed boxes, This 
is generally made of 
carmine, and to those 
who care to know the 
ingredients of ordi- 
nary cosmetics . we 
would say, carmine is 
composed of cochi- 
neal, subcarb, potas- 
sa, powdered alum, 
and isinglass. Vari- 


ous kinds are made, 
some differing from 
this, strained with egg, 
and boiled in special 
ways, but rarely con- 
taining anything more 
hurtful than the ele- 
ments given above. 
When used too fre- 
quently it is very apt 
to dry and wither the 
skin, and should al- 
ways be removed by 
means of a little fine 
vaseline or cold cream 
and a thorough wash- 
ing of the face. 

Color the lips with 
the ordinary theatre 
lip salve, but choose 
that which can 
taken into the mouth 
with impunity, for the 
proper way to apply it 
little at 
wiped in by moisten- 
ing the lips with the 
This pro- 
duces an even color, 
and preserves a natu- 
Liq- 
uid rouges either for 
cheeks or lips are cer- 
tainly excellent in ef- 
fect, but they are more 
hurtful to the skin, as 
they invariably con 
tain strong acids. A 
good rouge is made by 
the following method 
Mix a small quantity 
of carmine with warm 
water; then have ready 
in a deep plate some 
finely powdered tale.* 
Make a hole in this 
with the end of your 
finger, and pour in the 
stirring it 
with an ivory or horn 
When well 
mixed add a drop or 
two of oil 


be 


is a a time, 


tongue, 


ral appearance. 








carmine, 





spatula, 


and some 
solution of gum-trag- 
== ‘ acanth. 
fhimin len 


tay 


The ordinary “ mak- 
ing” having been de- 


ee scribed, let us consid- 


<es er the lining — those 
marks of age or care 
80 well done 
amateurs, and in- 
artistically 

understood by a few of 

the professional “ old 
Before lining the face it is well to study the expression you 
desire carefully in the glass, and with a burned match touch such 
wrinkles as vou make, 
to come, 


seldom 
by 
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men. 


This will show you where your lines ought 
“ Crow’s-feet” about the eyes should be done first; next 
the depressed marks each side of the nose, the line from the outer 
edge of the cheek-bone down to the middle of the cheek, and 
those at each side of the mouth which indicate depression or age 
most successfully. 





But, as in other points, observe moderation 
No disguise can be effectual unless skillful, and the overdone “ old 
man” is a very uninteresting and not-to-be-revered spectacle. 
Whitening for the neck, arms, and hands is different from that 
used on the face: rather coarser, and does not come off. This can 


* Talc is a sort of French chalk, commonly found in the Tyrol and sent 
to France. 
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only be purchased at a theatrical-supply establish- 
ment, to which, indeed, we would advise any one 
interested in making a good appearance on the 
boards to go for all purchases connected with 
the stage toilette. 

The question of hair and wigs is an important 
one, and the care of them almost equally so. A 
good blonde wig costs almost any price from twen- 
ty dollars upward, and to “dress” itis always an 
expense of one dollar or more. Nearly all actress- 
es who use them have their wigs dressed in the or- 
dinary way once or twice a week, and thoroughly 
gone over about once a month. For crépés, and 
curls, or, indeed, for general smoothing of false or 
natural hair, the following is an excellent receipt. 
Powder equal parts of gum-arabie and traga- 
canth, add one-fourth of powder of orris, and a 
third of pulverized sugar-candy. When to be 
used, this may be made into a very. moist paste 
with water, and we may add that it is a recipe 
which has in one family been employed through 
several generations as an excellent jfizatif for 
the hair. 

In conclusion we can only repeat again the 
suggestion not to overdo your stage make-up, and 
however frequent may be the use of powders, 
rouges, and other cosmetics, endeavor to select 
only the best in quality and recipe. French chalk 
forms the basis of nearly all powders and rouges, 
but in the former céruse, or white lead, is too fre- 
quently an ingredient. Bismuth, if free from 
arsenic,is not specially harmful, and is used 
largely by many of the leading chemists of France 
in the preparation of their cosmetics. 

False features, noses, eyes, ears, and the like, 
scarcely come under our heading, but we would 
say that they are always to be had at theatrical 
emporiums, and their use directed. 

Success in a make-up can not come without 
practice and criticism. One of the most charm- 
ing and effective actresses on the stage at pre- 
sent told us that it was not until her third season 
she really understood the treatment of her face. 

“What was your trouble?” we inquired. 

* An anxiety to look foo well,” was her answer. 
“T always overdid it.” 
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Sarurpay, Juty 19, 1884. 
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HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 








HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
and Harper’s Bazar may be had for the years 
1881, 1882, and 1883. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
promptly. It is Messrs. Harper & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back num- 
bers of these periodicals for three years only. 








“ Jast the thing for boys.”"—Baltimore Methodist. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An Itiustratep Week.y, 


Published July 1, is a charming Fourth-of-July 
Number. 

“MISS POLYPHEMIA’S FIRE-WORKS,” 
by Miss Sopnte Swerr, “ Katinka’s Candy Scrape,” 
by Mary Densex, and “ Captain Bob,” by Mar- 
Garet Eytinge, are two delightful short stories 
and a poem, all having for their motif “ the day 
we celebrate.” 

“ Left Behind,” the serial story, of which Chap- 
ter LX. is given, fulfills the expectations awakened 
by the author’s name. Kirk Munrok contributes 
his second article on “ Camping Out” ; G.T. Lay- 
naan relates the thrilling story of MaDELEINE DE 
Vuronkrss, “ Zhe Girl Captain of Castle Dan- 
gerous” ; and Avice Stone Buackwk contrib- 
utes a legend in verse, entitled “ The King and the 
Snake.” 

There are illustrations by W. P. Sxyper, Cut- 
wer Barnes, T. pe Tuutstrup, F. Caurcn, and Sox 
Eytingr. Special attention may be called to 


“THE CAPTAIN OF ‘OUR NINE,” 

a full page, by C. D. Wxxnon, exquisitely drawn, 
and instinct with the characteristics of boy life. 
SUBSCRIPTION Price, $200 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harrsr’s Youne Prop. 
will be sent on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 





Ce Our next number will contain a Parrery- 
SHEET SUPPLEMENT, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Lavixs’ 
and Cuprey’s Barnine Dresses; Laptes’ 
Sea-stpe, Mountain, Country, and Trave..ine 
Dresses; Boys’ and Girts’ Summer Surrs; La- 
pies’ Summer Wraps and Boxnets; Lingerie, 
Fancy Articles, Embroidery Patterns, ete. ; with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 





THE PRIDE OF THE FLESH. 


HEN one is young one’s self, one hard- 

ly knows it, that is, as a distinct mat- 
ter of sensation; for youth in health is only 
a totality of every agreeable emotion, and 
one is buoyant as gossamer, wearing the 
body almost as lightly as if it were clothed 
with wings. Yet, for all that, if the young 
do not feel much of the weight of the flesh, 





they are capable of feeling all the pride 
thereof. It fills them with that inextin- 
guishable ardor which attempts impossible 
things, all things seeming within the power 
of their health and strength and desire, and 
it fills them also with that inexpressible 
contempt which holds all less favorable con- 
ditions than their own to be entirely despi- 
cable. No bigots are so intolerant as the 
young. What they believe, they would make 
the creed for all the rest of the world with- 
out doubt; what they wish, the rest of the 
world must procure for them; what they 
think and feel must be matters of the ut- 
most interest to everybody else; their own 
experiences thrill them in the frequent re- 
cital, and they do not care to hear a word of 
those of others; argument excites them to 
vehemence, and they will not brook denial ; 
in everything but years they are more like 
Sir Anthony Absolute than they are like the 
Captain. For leniency, toleration, forbear- 
ance, are really things that do not spring 
into full growth; they sometimes require 
a good third or even half of a lifetime for 
their cultivation before the plant comes to 
flower, and that is usually an old head on 
young shoulders, or a very careless and in- 
different nature altogether, in which the 
seeds of these slow qualities have come pre- 
cociously to fruit. 

Of course there are exceptions to every 
statement that it is possible to make, and 
in this matter there are young people to be 
found of such exceptional thonghtfulness 
and gentleness, wearing the flower of their 
youth so lightly, and with all their manner 
characterized by such a sweet pity for those 
who have lost their fortunate estate in 
youth, that one feels they are too good to 
live, and expects death to crown their per- 
fection early. 

But heedlessness and indifference to the 
thoughts and opinions of others, with the 
great majority of the young, are things that 
have passed into a proverb. Doubtless he 
who judges the young most harshly, too, 
for holding with the old Puritans that the 
earth is the saints’, and they are the saints, 
was in his own young days as careless of the 
world of receding beings as the new world 
is to-day of him. It is a growth incident 
to humanity, it would seem, very likely to 
be cultivated out of humanity in time, like 
any other indigenous weed, by remembrance 
and use of the Golden Rule and all fine man- 
ners of Christian practice; for if the weeds 
of the garden can either be destroyed or 
turned into some sweet and double-flower- 
ing plant, shall not the weeds of the heart 
fare likewise? These young people, indeed, 
have but just come into the world; they 
have a feeling as if they not impossibly dis- 
covered it; they are sure, at all events, that 
they are a great improvement on anything 
that has gone before; they may not have 
the knack of Puip1as or the eloquence of 
HoMER, the strength of BONAPARTE, the 
wisdom of BENTHAM, the genius of BEE- 
THOVEN, but then none of these names ever 
signed a telegram, or was whispered for 
leagues on the telephone, and they are al- 
most sure that if they have not this knack, 
eloquence, strength, wisdom, genius, it is 
because the world has outgrown the neces- 
sity of such particular and personal mani- 
festation, or else because they in themselves 
represent the average of all these various 
potencies. They are satisfied with this ex- 
planation for themselves, but when it touch- 
es your case you represent none of these po- 
tencies, neither do you represent the aver- 
age; you have done nothing in the past 
worth speaking of; it is too late for you to 
do anything in the future; you are all but 
dead and done with; they have the advan- 
tage ef you, and if they are so mannerly as 
not to state it in words, if perhaps the whole 
brutal force of it is not stated in words to 
themselves, it is something so plainly to be 
seen and felt that you must not think it is 
because it escapes them. One seldom re- 
marks on a thing so universal as the air we 
breathe. 

A disinterested individual can hardly be 
in any drawing-room or public entertain- 
ment without being obliged to observe this 
unformulated sensation on the part of the 
young; it can hardly be absent from their 
inner consciousness when their habits so 
plainly declare, as the old saying goes, that 
the world was made for CasaR; it is their 
voices that can be everywhere heard, and 
half the time unmodulated, giving the tone 
to conversation—or taking the tone away 
from it; it is their wish that prescribes 
dancing and proscribes intellectual plea- 
sures, that orders tableaux, theatricals, what 
not, that settles the fashion for dress, for 
flowers, for music, for hours, for two-thirds 
of the social ordinances. They usurp the 
sceptre, wherever they find one to take, 
withont once dreaming apparently that it 
is not theirs; and if any one, in vulgar par- 
lance, tells them that the people whom they 
dethrone forget more in one day than they 
ever knew, they will answer that if it is for- 
gotten it is of no good to them or any, and 





that they themselves, up to date, know all 
that they ever did. And as the world goes, 
and one is weary of tumult, and it saves 
trouble, the elders have to submit. Per- 
haps they have had their day—who knows ? 
It is very evident that the young people 
have it now, at any rate, and their own too. 
A struggle is futile; nature is on the side 
of the pride of the flesh; the stars in their 
courses fight against SIsERA now as always; 
the full and bounding pulse, the hasty blood, 
the sparkling eye, the resonant tone, the 
will and energy and force and snap that be- 
long to the yet unbroken health, the body 
not bent by years, the nerves not lacerated 
by vexations, the heart not worn by sor- 
rows, are all forces of nature that mount 
with the mounting side, and will desert the 
young in their turn when the generation to 
come is ready to supply their places, as one 
sees the new leaf-bud push the dead leaf 
from the stalk. Nor is it any satisfaction 
to the vanquished to know that the victors 
will soon be vanquished too. Not by an 
hour would they abridge the lawful reign of 
these young heirs of all the ages; they de- 


mand only justice, a right to their own le- 


- gitimate period of reigt, a less flapping in 


the face of the new banner handled with 
all the insolence of youth. They would, per- 
haps, ask these young people to saunter a 
little by their side before they step off with 
all the stately march of their strength, point- 
ing the contrast too piteously; they would 
petition to be allowed their full share of air, 
and neither to be walled up alive before the 
breath has left their bodies, nor to be treat- 
ed as bandaged mummies while they are yet 
in the flesh themselves. 











THE HEADACHE. 


NHE headache is such a universal ache 
that we are all disposed, in the inter- 
vals of its absence, to make light of it; when 
we feel perfectly free from its assaults we 
cherish the belief that it is a chimera, that 
we might keep it at arm’s-length if we did 
not weakly give up the fight too early in 
the day; but when in some inopportune 
moment it swoops down upon us, it becomes 
quite a different affair, and no mean antag- 
onist. At first we think, perhaps, that it is 
only temporary ; it will pass off after break- 
fast. We take a little coffee and a quinine 
pill to tone up the system; but the head- 
ache still holds its ground, and is still en- 
croaching; by this time we are ready to try 
a little lemon juice, a little whiskey, a seid- 
litz powder, some champagne, some boiling 
water; we are advised to eat a little dinner 
—there’s a hungry headache, we are told. 
We eat, and are convinced that ours is not 
a hungry headache. The mustard plaster 
is now called in, and the ammonia vial is 
brought out, and we find that the battle is 
not always to the strong. By-and-by some- 
body thinks of hot-water baths for the head, 
and the sun goes down, and we float away 
into the pleasant land of Nod, and waken 
without so much as remembering that we 
have a head. It is almost worth while to 
have had the pain and to lose a day in or- 
der to appreciate the happiness which we 
considered neutral before, or which we had 
not considered at all. After the headache 
is gone we feel that it will never come 
back; but experience corrects this impres- 
sion. We are apt to treat the bilious head- 
ache as neuralgic, and the neuralgic as bil- 
ious; but perhaps it does not signify, as no 
treatinent seems to affect it, one way or an- 
other, unless it is that a surprise or excite- 
ment will sometimes frighten away a nerv- 
ous headache; but we are rarely satisfied 
to lie down and suffer without taking some 
measures for relief, without trying all the 
palliatives known. The headache is a con- 
venient illness at times, however; it may 
not be severe enough to make us wholly in- 
capable of “improving the shining hours,” 
and yet sufficient to excuse us from admit- 
ting the young poet who has come to read 
us his verses, or listening to a dull sermon ; 
it may be severe enough to allow us to give 
up work for the day, yet not so desperate 
but we may accept any pleasure that offers. 
As a general thing, however, it is as difficult 
to escape from, when it seizes us, as the ten- 
tacles of the devil-fish, and not all the sci- 
ence of the chemist, the restoratives, the 
tonics, the aperients of the druggist, can 
charm it away, till we are cured by sleep. 





AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 

ETIQUETTE CONTRASTED. 
T 0 sooner does the American traveller land in 
England than are forced upon his consider- 
ation the striking differences in the etiquette of 
the two countries, the language for common 
things, the different system of intercourse be- 
tween the employé and the employer, the intense 
respectfulness of the guard on the railway, the 
waiter at the hotel, and the porter who shoulders a 
trunk, and the stately “ manageress” of the hotel, 
who greets a traveller as “‘ my lady,” and holds 
out her hand for a shilling. This respect strikes 





him forcibly. The American in a similar position 
would not show the politeness, but she would dis- 
dain the shilling. No American woman likes to 
take a “ fee,” least of all an American landlady. 
In England there is no such sensitiveness,’ Every- 
body can be feed who does even the most elevated 
service. The stately gentlemen who show Wind- 
sor Castle expect a shilling. Now as to the 
language for common things. No American must 
ask for an apothecary’s shop ; he would not be un- 
derstood. He must inquire for the “chemist’s” 
if he wants a dose of medicine. Apothecaries 
existed in Shakespeare’s time, as we learn from 
Romeo and Juliet, but they are “ gone out” since. 
The chemist has been born, and very good chem- 
icals he keeps. As soon as an American can di- 
vest himself of his habit of saying “ baggage,” 
and remark that he desires his “luggage sent up 
by the four train,” the better for him, And it is 
the better for him if he learns the language of the 
country quickly. Language in England, in all 
classes, is a much more elaborate and finished 
science than with us. Every one, from the ead to 
the cabinet minister, speaks his sentences with 
what seems to us at first a stilted effort. There 
is none of the easy drawl, the oblivion of conso- 
nants, which mark our daily talk. It is very 
beautiful in the speech of women in England, 
this clear enunciation and the proper use of words. 
Even the maid who lights your fire asks your 
permission to do so in a studied manner, giv- 
ing each letter its place. The slang of England 
is the affectation of the few. The“ general pub- 
lic,” as we should say, speak our common lan- 
guage most correctly. At first it sounds affected 
and strained, but soon the American ear grows to 
appreciate it, and finds the pure well of English 
undefiled. 

The American lady will be sure to be charmed 
with the manners of the very respectable person 
who lets lodgings, and she will be equally sure 
to be shocked at the extortions of even the most 
honest and best-meaning of them. Ice, lights, 
an extra egg for breakfast, all these common 
luxuries, which are given away in America, and 
considered as necessaries of existence, are charged 
for in England, and if a bath is required in the 
morning in the tub which always stands near the 
wash-stand, an extra sixpence is required for that 
commonplace adjunct of the toilette. If ladies 
carry their own wine from the steamer to a lodg- 
ing-house, and drink it there, or offer it to their 
friends, they are charged “ corkage.” On asking 
the meaning of this now almost obsolete relic 
of barbarism, they are informed that the lodg- 
ing-house keeper pays a tax of twenty pounds 
a year for the privilege of using wine or spirits 
on the premises, and seven shillings—equal to 
nearly two dollars of our money—was charged 
an invalid lady who opened one bottle of port 
and two little bottles of champagne of her own 
in a lodging-house in Half-moon Street. As it 
was left on the sideboard and nearly all drunk 
up by the waiter, the lady demurred, but she had 
no redress. A friend told her afterward that she 
should have uncorked her bottles in her bedroom, 
and called it medicine. 

These abuses, practiced principally on Amer- 
icans, are leading to the far wiser and more gen- 
erous plan of hotel living, where, as with us, a man 
may know how much he is paying a day, and may 
lose this disagreeable sense of being perpetually 
plucked. No doubt to English people, who know 
how to cope with the landlady, who are accus- 
tomed to dole out their stores very carefully, who 
know how to save a sixpence, and will go without 
a lump of sugar in their tea rather than pay for 
it, the lodging-house living has its conveniences, 
It certainly is quieter and in some respects more 
comfortable than a hotel, but it goes against 
the grain for any one accustomed to the good 
breakfasts, the hearty lunch, and the excellent 
dinners of an American hotel of the better class, 
to have to pay for a drink of ice-water, and to be 
told that the landlady can not give him soup and 
fish on the same day unless her pay is raised. 
Indeed, it is difficult to make any positive terms ; 
the “extras” will come in. This has led to the 
building of gigantic hotels in London on the 
American plan, which arise rapidly on all sides. 
The Grand Hotel, the Bristol, the First Avenue 
Hotel, the Midland, the Northwestern, the Lang- 
ham, and the Royal are all better places for an 
American than the lodging-house, and they are 
very little if any more expensive. In a lodging- 
house a lady must have a parlor, but in a hotel 
she can sit in the reading-room, or write her let- 
ters at one of the half-dozen little tables which 
she will find in each of the many waiting-rooms. 

London is a very convenient city for the writing 
and posting of letters. Foreigners send out their 
letters of introduction and cards, expecting a re- 
ply in a few days, when, lo! the visitor is an- 
nounced as being outside. Here, again, London 
has the advantage of New York. The immediate 
attention paid to a letter of introduction ‘might 
shame our more tardy hospitality. Never in the 
course of the history of England has a self-re- 
specting Londoner neglected a letter of introduc- 
tion. If he is well-to-do, he asks the person who 
brings the letter to dinner; if he is poor, he does 
what he can. He is not ashamed to offer merely 
the hospitality of a cup of tea if he can do no 
more. But he calls, and he sends you tickets for 
the “ Zoo,” or he does something to show his ap- 
preciation of the friend who has given the letter. 
Now in America we are very tardy about all this, 
and often, to our shame, take no notice of letters 
of introduction. 

In the matter of dress the American lady finds 
a complete bouleversement of her own ideas. 
Who would not stare, on alighting at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel in the hot sunshine of a June even- 
ing, to find ladies trooping in at the public en- 
trance dressed in red and blue and gold, with 
short sleeves or no sleeves, and very low corsage, 
no cloak, no head-covering? And yet at the 
Grand Hotel in London this is the nightly cus- 
tom. These ladies are dressed for theatre or 
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opera, and they go to dine at a hotel first. No 
bonnet is allowed at any theatre, so the full dress 
(which we should deem very improper at Wal- 
lack’s) is demanded at every theatre in London. 
Of course elderly and quiet ladies can go in high 
dresses, but they must not wear bonnets. The 
laws of the Medes and Persians were not more 
strictly enforced than is this law by the custodians 
of the theatre, who are very pretty women ushers 
with becoming caps. Here, again, is a difference 
of custom, as we have no women ushers in Amer- 
ica, and in this respect the English fashion is the 
prettier. The appearance of “English women in 
the stalls of a theatre is very far from what we 
once deemed respectable. Dyed or yellow hair 
in the most extraordinary coiffures, painted 
cheeks, blackened eyebrows, and the arm bare 
to the shoulder, are very common amongst the 
daughters of clergymen from the country, and 
respectable people of the neighborhood of Lon- 
don, if not in the highest circles of the aristoc- 
racy. 

The appearance of English women now to the 
stranger in London partakes of a character of 
loudness, excepting when on the top of a coach. 
There they are most modestly and plainly dressed. 
While our American women wear coaching dress- 
es of bright orange silks and white satins, pink 
trimmed with lace, and so on, the English wo- 
man wears a plain colored dress, with a black 
mantilla or wrap, and carries a dark parasol, No 
brighter dress than a fawn-colored foulard ap- 
pears on a coach in the great London parade of 
the Four-in-Hands. 

Here the London woman is more sensible than 
her American cousin. The Americans who now 
visit London are apt to be so plain and undemon- 
strative in dress that they are called shabby. 
Perhaps alarmed at the comments once made on 
their loudness of dress, the American woman has 
toned down, and finds herself less gay than she 
sees is fashionable at the theatre and opera, 
But she may be sure of one thing: she is nearer 
right if she is underdressed than overdressed. 

As for dinner parties, one is asked at eight or 
half past eight; no one is introduced, but every 
one talks. The conversation is apt to be low- 
voiced, but very bright and cordial—all English 
people unbending at dinner. It is etiquette to 
leave a card next day after a ball, and to call on 
a lady’s reception day. For the out-of-door fétes 
at Hurlingham and Sandhurst and the race days 
very brilliant toilettes of short dresses, gay bon- 
nets, and so on, are proper, and as no one can go 
to the first two without a special invitation, the 
people present are apt to be “swells,” and well 
worth seeing. The coaches which come out to 
these festivities have well-dressed women on top, 
but they usually conceal their gay dresses with a 
wrap of some sombre color while driving through 
London. No one makes the slightest advance to- 
ward an acquaintance or an intimacy in London. 
All is begun very formally by the presentation of 
letters, and after that the invitation must be im- 
mediately accepted or declined, and no person 
can, without offending his host, withdraw from a 
lunch or dinner without making a most reasona- 
ble excuse. An American gentleman long resi- 
dent in London complains of his country-people 
in this respect. He says they accept his invita- 
tions to dinner, he gets together a most distin- 
guished company to meet them, and at the last 
moment they send him word: “So sorry, but 
have come in tired from Richmond. Think we 
won’t come. Thank you,” 

Now where is his dinner party? Three or four 
angry Londoners, who might have gone to a doz- 
en different dinners, are sulkily sitting about 
waiting for these Americans who take a dinner 
invitation so lightly. 

The London luncheon, which is a very plain 
meal compared with ours—indeed, only a family 
dinner—is a favorite hospitality as extended to 
Americans by busy men. Thus Mr. Millais, whose 
hours are worth twenty pounds apiece, receives 
his friends at a plain lunch in his magnificent 
house, at a table at which his handsome wife 
and rosy daughters assist. So with Alma Tade- 
ma and the literary people, whose time is money. 
Many of the noble people, whose time is not 
worth so much, also invite one to lunch, and al- 
ways the meal is an informal one. 

English ladies are very accomplished as a rule, 
and sometimes come into the drawing-room with 
their painting aprons over their gowns. They 
never look so well as on horseback, where they 
have a perfection of outfit and such horses and 
grooms us our American ladies as yet can not ap- 
proach. The scene at the corner of Rotten Row 
of a bright afternoon in the Derby week is unap- 
proachable in any country in the world. 

Many American ladies, not knowing the cus- 
toms of the country, have, with their gentlemen 
friends, mounted a coach at the Langham Hotel, 
and have driven to the Derby, coming home 
very much shocked because they were rudely 
accosted. 

Now ladies should never go to the Derby. It is 
not a “lady” race. It is five hundred thousand 
people out on a spree, and no lady is safe there. 
Ascot, on the contrary, is a lady’s race. But 
then she should have a box, or else sit on the top 
of a coach. Such is the etiquette. 

It would be better for all Americans, before 
entering London society, to learn the etiquette of 
these things from some resident. 

In driving about, the most aristocratic lady 
can use the most plebeian conveyance. The 
“four-wheeler” is the favorite carriage. A 
servant calls them from the door-step with a 
whistle. They are very cheap—one-and-sixpence 
for two miles, including a call.not to exceed fif- 
teen minutes (the call), The hansom cab with 
one horse is equally cheap, but not so easy to get 
in and out of. Both these vehicles, with trunks 
on top of them, and a lady within, drive through 
the Park side by side with the stately carriages. 
In this respect London is more democratic than 
New York. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MOUNTAIN DRESSES. 


LANNEL dresses are being made up for the 
mountains, and according to their color and 
trimming are suited for all occasions, as morning, 
evening, walking, or travelling dresses; thus 
there are white and écru flannels that may be 
made into either very simple morning dresses or 
be more elaborate for evening, while the dark 
blue flannels are serviceable for hard wear. La- 
dies who find the white flannels becoming, espe- 
cially very young ladies who like simple styles, 
purchase two of the inexpensive white flannels 
that are sold in the shops ready-made for $15 to 
$20. These have a kilted skirt, hip drapery, and 
severely shaped basque-waist, with rows of stitch- 
ing for their only trimming. When one such dress 
is soiled, it is sent to a professional scourer, and 
the other is worn. Pale gray that is almost pearl- 
color, écru, and light blue flannels are made in 
the same way; some of these are twilled, and 
others have a plain surface. If it is desired to 
make these more dressy, separate collar, revers, 
a pointed vest, and cuffs of velvet may be added 
to use upon oceasions, and these may be still fur- 
ther brightened by many parallel rows of silver 
or gilt braid. Pale blue braid is also used in 
many rovvs on the wide kilt pleats of white flan- 
nel dresses. For lawn tennis, for yachting, and 
for mountain excursions striped flannels are used 
for the skirt and vest, with a plain color for the 
coat-basque and drapery. Blue with red stripes, 
white with blue, brown with écru, and blue with 
gray, are the colors most liked, and the stripes 
are two inches wide. The skirt may be a kilt 
with the gay color folded underneath each stripe, 
to be visible only as the wearer moves, or there 
may be two or three deep pleated flounces, with the 
pleats arranged in this way. The deep apron is 
of the solid color, and is caught up very high on 
the sides. The basque has a vest made of the 
stripes folded bias, or a square plastron with the 
stripes laid in pleats, or else a pointed vest of the 
stripes. Such dresses of white flannel with navy 
blue stripes are very stylish, and these of blue 
with red stripes are becoming alike to blondes 
and brunettes. 

For plain blue or white flannels tucked skirts 
are much used, with a pointed apron over-skirt 
that falls wide open on the sides to show the 
tucks, and simply dfapes the front and back. 
These tucks, to look well, must be two and a half 
or three inches wide, should be placed nearly 
their own width apart, and must extend almost 
up to the waist, certainly as far as is visible be- 
low the sides of the drapery. A pointed plastron 
of velvet is a pretty finish to dark blue flannel 
basques. It should reach just below the top of 
the first darts, and should be in a single piece 
lapping under a fold or revers on the left side, 
instead of being open and fastened by buttons. 
The kilt skirts of flannel are now laid in very 
broad pleats from four to eight inches wide, and 
these should have a group of three or four tucks 
above the hem around the foot. For older ladies 
or for those in light mourning there are black 
flannel dresses made in the way just described 
for colored flannels, and with these a Norfolk 
jacket with lengthwise tucks or with box pleats 
is worn. These jackets are now made single- 
breasted, with a narrow notched collar that needs 
a slight chemisette or dickey beneath, or else a 
folded searf like those worn by gentlemen is 
used. For more costly dresses to wear either at 
the mountain or sea-shore, white, blue, or black 
Cheviots are chosen, and are made up in tailor 
styles with velvet vest, collar, and cuffs, or else 
braid is used in profusion for trimming. The 
bison-cloths are more fancifully made, with fuller 
drapery, and have insertions and edgings of the 
new worsted laces that have been only sparingly 
imported as yet. 


OTHER SUMMER WOOLLENS, ETC. 


For woollen dresses of lighter weight the alba- 
tross cloths are in great favor, and the favorite 
style for these is the accordion skirt, which is 
now imported with many rows of narrow satin 
ribbon, scarcely wider than braid, put around the 
skirt before the pleating is put in. These are 
made up in monotone without accessories of lace, 
braid, or velvet, and are charming afternoon dress- 
es. The upper drapery is short and full in front 
and on the sides, and not very long behind. The 
skirt pleating is imported, and the whole skirt is 
found ready-made in the shops, with material 
added for the simple basque; those of pale blue 
or of Gream white are youthful and dressy; and 
there are more serviceable suits of black or "dark 
blue in this sheer light woollen. Cashmere over- 
dresses with silk skirts—either plain gros grain 
or else striped, checked, or changeable silk—and 
the plain pongee dresses, or the gayer India silks, 
foulards, and surahs, make up the list of toilettes 
for a sojourn in the mountains, though it is always 
well to be provided with some thin dresses of 
muslin, grenadine, or lace for the hot days that 
are almost sure to come during the summer even 
in very great altitudes. 


HATS, BELTS, ETC. 


Mackinaw straw hats are liked for mountain 
use, as they endure all kinds of weather without 
injury. The sailor shapes described last week, 
the turban with high sloping crown, the poke with 
high crown, and the broad-brim shade hats, are 
all to be found in white, gray, écru, or black 
rough-and-ready straw, and should be made pic- 
turesque for the mountains by trimmings of the 
gay poppy red crape laid in large folds and loops 
around the crown, or else the trimming should be 
white mull with flowers of bright colors. The 
white wings of small birds already noted are in 
great favor, and are thrust in the trimming around 
the crown, being grouped in front and toward the 
left side. Scarlet and white wings together are 
also very effective and popular, 

Leather belts are again much used with simple 








dresses of flannel and of wash fabrics. Those of 
stamped leather and of alligator-skin are most 
popular, and are fastened with large buckles of 
old silver, or with great hooks, or else the clasp 
is covered with the leather. These belts are in 
various widths, to suit all figures, but are most 
stylish when worn as broad as the figure will per- 
mit; they are worn with basques, coats, and pos- 
tilions quite as often as with Norfolk jackets or 
other waists that are made to be belted. The 
newest belts are open; that is, they consist of 
two or perhaps three narrow straps of the leather 
barred across by straps passing the other way. 
These have the advantage of being cool, but the 
plain belt is more generally becoming. There 
are also collars and cuffs of leather for ladies 
similar to those worn by boys, but they are warm- 
looking, and have found little favor thus far. 
Canvas belts are again seen in white, red, brown, 
or blue to match the flannel dress in color, or else 
the color of the braid used for trimming. 

Balmoral petticoats for mountain walks are of 
gay colors usually, and should be made of the 
striped English toilinette imported for this pur- 
pose. Some of these are of such pretty shades 
of red and cream white in stripes that young la- 
dies use them as outside skirts, adding merely a 
red scarf for drapery on the hips, and wearing a 
red wool Jersey for a waist. Dark red or blue 
Balbriggan stockings and canvas shoes, long- 
waisted chamois or castor-beaver gloves, and a 
parasol with an alpenstock handle complete the 
mountain costume. A neck-handkerchief may 
be added for protection, and should be of silk, 
mull, or pongee, worn tied in sailor fashion ; and 
if a veil is desired, it should be a long scarf of 
red or blue grenadine that may be passed over 
the front of the hat, crossed behind the head, and 
knotted on the front of the dress. 


SUMMER JEWELRY. 


Very little jewelry is used with summer toi- 
lettes; only the necessary articles, such as a 
breastpin and cuff-buttons, are seen on ladies of 
refinement with the simple costumes worn in the 
daytime, with perhaps the exception of bangles 
and narrow close bracelets. The antique silver 
pins, coin bracelets, and bangles are in favor at 
present, and there are also short fob chains of 
dull silver, with a quaint coin on one end to bal- 
ance the watch and prevent it falling low inside 
the corsage when there is not a small pocket 
made for it outside, high on the left side of the 
dress waist. There are also many Rhine-stone 
brooches worn at present, while for more costly 
lace pins are the enamelled flower pieces repre- 
senting a large English violet, a wild rose, a but- 
tercup, or daisy, and on these sometimes sparkle 
dew-drops of diamonds, or else the stamens and 
pistils are diamond-tipped. Ear-rings are not 
worn in the daytime, and only those with jewels 
and rare stones are fashionable in the evening, 
with perhaps the exception of fanciful hoops of 
gold of different colors and of quaint workman- 
ship, of open filigree, or curiously chased, or else 
beaten or hammered gold. The bangles most 
used are chains from which a single coin or a bar 
with a Greek inscription may hang, or else there 
is a charm or coin of some kind pendent from 
almost every link. The gold or silver bead-like 
bracelets that lap on the arm are also fashiona- 
ble. For full-dress occasions the bracelets are a 
narrow riviére of diamonds, with scarcely any 
setting visible, or else they are square block- 
shaped stones that may be of several colors— 
rubies, emeralds, sapphires, and diamonds —in 
one bracelet, or else the pearls of various tints 
are seen in gray, rose, cream, and white shades. 
Very small scarf pins and brooches of precious 
stones, representing bees, butterflies, flowers, cres- 
cents, ete., are thrust about irregularly in the lace 
on the dress corsage, and one or two may be put 
in the velvet bow at the throat of a dressy bon- 
net. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaB_e, & Co.; Lorn & Taytor; Le 
Bovutii1er Broruers ; Stern Broruers ; and Tir- 
rany & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue first American to be chosen honorary 
member of the German Chemical Society is Pro- 
fessor Woicott Grisps, of Harvard College—a 
distinction appreciated by those who know that 
the list of honorary members is very short, and 
includes the names of Kopp, BunsEN, BERTHE- 
Lot, and FRANKLAND. 

—Mrs. GARFIELD thinks of putting her daugh- 
ter Mouuie at Smith’s College, Massachusetts, 
next year. 

—The old Putiuips place at Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, has been bought by PHILLips BRooKs 
for five thousand dollars. 

—The summer journey of Justice MILLER, of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
his family, over the Northern Pacific Railroad 
to Oregon, may be extended as far as Alaska. 

—Miss Rircuig, of Chicago, under the name 
of Sister Misericordia, is a nurse at the convent 
at Neuilly, near Paris, which the King of Spain 
built there for the nuns who educated MERcE- 
DES. 

—A flower stand was opened at a Lisbon char- 
ity fair by Queen Maria Pra, who monopolized 
the patronage of the occasion. 

—Three hundred men ‘stand and wait’ 
dining-hall of the Saratoga Grand Union. 

—Bishop Simpson, the Methodist leader lately 
deceased, was the oldest bishop in America. 

—Mr. Evarts is spending the season on his 
estate at Windsor, Vermont. 

—*The first secret of all affection and happy 
living is a true reverence for the mystery and 
greatness of human nature,” -said PHILLIPS 
Brooks in his baccalaureate sermon. 

—It is said that the wife of Representative 
Hatcn, of Missouri, always accompanies her 
husband to the Capitol, and stays till the House 
adjourns, occupied, meanwhile, with a book in 
the Members’ Gallery. 

—Captain Georce Asner, of Appalachicola, 
has ascended the Ancilla River as far as the 
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large number of pools of water emitting a thick 
white smoke, the pools full of fish with a nau- 
seating taste and smell. 

—A son of Hon, HANNIBAL HAMLIN gradu- 
ated at Harvard this year. 

—Mr. Harry Fenn has been sketching Indian 
Hill Farm, the summer home of Ben Per tery 
PoorReE. 

—RvsKIN can not play billiards, but enjoys 
chess. 

—The curator of the Natural History Rooms 
at Boston, Professor ALPHEUs Hyatt, will this 
year have charge of the Summer School of Nat- 
ural History at Annisquam. 

—As Governor CLEVELAND is a bachelor, it is 
thought that whoever marries him will have a 
“Capitol” husband, 

—During his forty years as missionary among 
the red men of Minnesota, Bishop Wu1pp.e has 
ridden horseback over thirty thousand miles. 

—Mr. Moopy thinks that no Jess than thirty- 
four thousand people have been converted 
through his instrumentality since he began his 
labors in London last full. 

—Isaac V. WILLIAMSON, of Philadelphia, who 
is reported to be the master of more than ten 
million dollars, is eighty years old, very active, 

and unmarried; he dresses, it is remarked, as if 
he owed his tailor, has no servants, no horses, 
no luxuries but that of charity. 

—CAMILLA Urso makes Boston her home for 
the future. 

—Thirty years ago WHISTLER, the famous art- 
ist, was a draughtsman in the United States Sur- 
vey Office in New York 

—The great feature of the singing on Class- 
day eve ning at Harvard was the Yodel Songs of 
Mr. Joz Dorr, who was wildly encored. 

—Mrs. OLz Betu’s mother, Mrs. Josera 
Tuorpg, has taken a cottage for the season at 
Nonquitt, on the south shore of Massachusetts. 

—The late Prince of Orange owed much of his 
ill health to the vitiated air of his sleeping apart- 

ments. Among the objects not tending to puri- 
fy the atmosphere in them were the perches of 
sixty parrots. 

—STANLEY, the explorer, has been obliged to 
give up work on account of il] health. 

—The Rusrnsteins were kept eight hours a 
day at the piano when they were boys, their 
mother using a whip if necessary. 

—Ropert BROWNING is represented in his 
son’s picture seated in one of the old carved 
Italian chairs shown in the engraving of his 
wife’s drawing-room at Florence, with a piece 
of tapestry bearing the Mepictr arms hanging on 
the wall behind him, and wearing his scarlet 
Doctor’s gown as an Honorary Fellow of Balliol. 

—The Empress of Austria and the Princess 
of Wales have set their faces against satin and 
silk for coaching parties, and wear dark suits of 
broadcloth or drap @ été, 

—In honor of the recent musical jubilee in 
Weimar the grandsons of GorTHe opened to 
the select public for one day the sealed-up 
GOETHE dwelling. 

—EvGENIE is far from poor; besides inherit- 
ing the Prince Imperiail’s fortune, and possess- 
ing large sums well invested, she owns great 
tracts of pine forests in the Landes which yield 
excellent revenue. She is writing her memoirs. 

—For a number of years BISMARCK uuas taken 
the pisciculture at Friedrichsruhe under his im- 
mediate protection. 

—The electors in the south of London are to 
bring forward Miss HeLen TAYLOR as candidate 
for Parliament. 

—It is said that the Duke of Argyll, who is 
Chancellor of the University of St. Andre ws, in 
Scotland, has earnestly urged JAMES RUSSELL, 
LowELL to accept the professorship of English 
Literature in the united colleges of St. Leonards 
and St. Salvator—a very handsomely endowed 
chair, with retirement on full pay. 

—Mr. Bronson ALcort is now able to talk 
freely. A drive to Tewksbury and a visit to 
the State almshouse is contemplated by him. 

—When Victor Hueco was once dining at the 
Tuileries at the invitation of Louis Puruipps, 
the Due de Nemours sent to his plate a bottle 
of old Chateau Laffitte, worth its weighttin gold, 
wishing to see the effect of such wine on the 
poet. To his horror, it was at once diluted with 
water. 

—A monument is to be erected over the grave 
of Kir Carson at Taos. 

—The old mistress of the colored Congress- 
man RoBertT SMALLS occupies the best rooms 
in his house, and is made perfectly at home 
there; uses his horses and carriages at will, and 
is waited on as devotedly by his wife as if the 
tables were not turned. 

—-The Duke of Westminster, the richest man 
in England, bas two hundred millions. 

—FULLER, the artist, was almost self-taught, 
and when he returned from Europe he said, “I 
come back filled with Correeero.”’ His “ Are- 
thusa’’ would betray it had he not confessed it. 
It is odd that until within a year or two of his 
death hardly any one knew of him, and now too 
much can not be said. 

—The widow of Santa Anna, who married 
him at thirteen, lives plainly in the city of Mex- 
ico, and is now fifty. Three years before she 
was born he was President of Mexico. 

—The extraordinary benevolence of Howarp, 
the philanthropist, is regarded by certain phy- 
sicians as one of the symptoms of his brain 
disease. Diseased brains of that sort are not 
plenty. 

—A tamburello covered with autographs, 
among which are those of GRANT, SHERMAN, 
O. W. Homes, Boora, Farracut, and G. Wasu- 
INGTON, has been given to the committee of the 
Caramicciout fund by the wife of the American 
Minister at Rome, the beautiful Mrs. AsTor. 

—The King of Sweden regrets having prose- 
cuted BsOrnson and four other newspaper writ- 
ers for high treason, and it is his ‘‘ royal” wish 
that the affair should now be stopped. 

—Mr. Sankey’s voice is still as sweet and 
strong as ever. 

—The inscription upon the me smorial window 
Jaced by an American in the parish church at 

laworth, Yorkshire, is, ‘To the glory of God, 
in memory of CHARLOTTE BronTe. 

—The power of the poet Brownrna in the 
way of musical composition having been known 
since his youth, it is thought that he has his 
own tune for every poem, which he may at some 
time give to the world. 

—Victor Hueo thinks that if his countrymen 
learned no other language than their own, at the 
end of a half-century French would be the uni- 
versal tongue. He does not speak English him- 





souree, and has found the Florida volcano to bea | self. 






















Figs. 1 and 2.—Lapies’ 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 








Fig. 1.—Pompapour Baa. 


cdge. A piece of satin eight inches 
wide and twenty-one long is re- 
quired,which is folded in the centre, 
and lined with fawn-colored satin. 
A line of crochet stitches in black 
silk is worked into the folded edge 
at the bottom, and strands of the 
colored silks used for the embroid- 
ery are knotted in for a fringe, 
while larger tassels are fastened 
at the corners. 

Fig. 2, which is of copper-red 
plush, with a satin lining of the 
same color, is made a little longer 
and wider than Fig. 1. It is orna- 
mented with an applied embroid- 
ered flower on the front, and with 
ottoman ribbon bows. 
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Fig. 8.—MonoGgram.—Cross 
Srircn. 


Monograms.—Figs. 1-4. 

THkse monograms for marking 
linen are to be worked in cross 
stitch with colored embroidery cot- 
ton or silk twist. 


Corsage Trimming of Crepe 
de Chine, Lace, and Ribbon. 

Tue corsage is of changeable 
taffeta silk, trimmed with lace, 
and with transparent elbow sleeves 
composed of alternate bands of 
silk and lace insertion. The plas- 
tron is of figured pink crépe de 
Chine, finely pleated, and bordered 
with a lace frill at the sides. It is 
trimmed at the throat with some 
Irish point embroidery, and with 
a row of pink satin ribbon bows, 
that extends upward to the fasten- 
ing of the high standing collar on 
the left side. 


Summer Dresses.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Fic. 1 shows a dress of pale 
blue Virginie cloth, trimmed with 
sapphire blue velvet and white 
lace. The skirt has a Virginie 
pleating and a lace ruffle surround- 
ing the foot, the upper part being 
mounted in clusters of fine pleats 
with velvet straps between. Short 
ovey-skirt drapery, looped high on 
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Pompadour Bags.—Figs. 
1 and 2, 

Fic. 1 is a black satin bag, which 
is decorated with a band of ribbon 
embroidery. A row of chrysanthe- 
mums in various bright colors, red, 
pink, yellow, and purple, forms the 
middle of the band, and on each 
side are straight and waved lines 
worked in silks, a herring-bone in 
ribbon, and a powdering of French 
knots in bright silks along the upper 
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Fig. 1.—Monogram.—Cross 
Srircu. 
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Fig. 1.—Vircinte-ctora Dress. 


the sides, and a basque with 
shirred fronts and a nar- 
row velvet vest, complete the 
dress. 

Fig. 2, a dress of French 
gray cashmere, has the skirt 
arranged in wide box pleats, 
with the space between the 
pleats covered by a band of 
velvet of a brownish-red tint, 
and with a border of similar 
velvet at the bottom. The 
skirt draperies and the fronts 























Fig. 2.—MonoGram.—Cross 
Srircu. 





SUMMER DRESSES. 


Fig. 2.—Casumere Dress. 
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Figs. 3 and 4.—Lap1ks’ 
f=) 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Fig. 2.—Pompapour Baa. 


and cuffs of the basque are stud- 
ded with applied velvet motifs, 
which are of graduated sizes. 


Ladies’ Handkerchiefs. 
Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1 is a white China silk hand- 
kerchief with a border embroider- 
ed in colored silks. Fig. 2 is a 
linen cambric handkerchief, the 
centre dark blue dotted with white, 
and the hem red with white cor- 
ners. Figs. 3 and 4 are two white 
eambric handkerchiefs, the one 
with a vandyked edge and a vine 
worked in colored silks, the other 
with a border printed in eolors. 
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Fig. 4.—Monocram.—Cross 
Sriren, 


WHAT IS STYLE? 

NORTY years ago a respectful 
I salutation in Thibet consisted 
in uncovering the head, lolling out 
the tongue, and at the same mo- 
ment scratching the right ear. 
Fancy such an exhibition of ele- 
gant courtesy upon our fashion- 
able avenues! Big brothers and 
cavaliers attendant would be busy 
enough settling some “ vexed 
questions of propriety.” 


A ROYAL TEACHER OF 
NEEDLE-WORK, 

( NCE upon a time, so the pen 

of history hath it, “it seemed 
fitting that Margaret of Anjou 
should for a season dwell in the 
goodly palace of Dunfermline.” 
That “she was a refined and pol- 
ished lady’’-is well known; ample 
token comes to us also of her 
skill in the pleasant craft of dainty 
*broidery; but there is still an 
added grace, learned through local 
tradition, that for the benefit of 
honest women-folk dwelling in 
that royal borough this grand 
lady of the court became their 
instructor, personally acquainting 
them with “the joyful art of nee- 
dle- work.” Of the gentleness, 
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patience, and enthusiasm shown by this noble lady, but slight remark is offered, 
but any woman conversant with such an experience knows well all that is 
involved in such “a touch of love,” such hearty sympathy for woman’s need, and 
can at a glance comprehend the wide-reaching grace and compassion of this 





CLoTH JACKET. 


Mohair Travelling 
Dress. 

Tue model is a trav- 
elling dress of gray mo- 
hair, consisting of a full 
undraped skirt and a 
short basque that is pro- 
vided with a _ shoulder 
eape. The skirt is bor- 
dered with braid, and 
mounted in broad box 
pleats. The basque, which 
is surrounded with loops 
of the dress material at 
the bottom, is trimmed 





Fig. 1.—Monoeram. 


with straps of braid and 
metal buttons on the vest 
and cuffs, and has a stand- 
ing collar of dark velvet. 


Summer Toilettes. 
Figs. 1-4. 

In Fig. 1, a dress of 
mushroom brown alpaca, 
the lower part of the skirt 
is surrounded by lapping 
folds, while the upper 
part is completed by a 
short apron drapery, and 
a back breadth that is 
looped at the top and 
hangs in broad pleats be- 
low. The jacket-basque 
has a vest of figured cream 
white wool let in between 
the receding fronts. 

Fig. 2 is a gray cash- 
mere dress with dark 
green velvet. A band of 
half-inch velvet ribbon is 
set underneath each pleat 
of the skirt. The pos- 
tilion basque has velvet 
collar and cuffs, and flot 
bows of velvet ribbon 
along the front. 

Fig. 8, a pink veiling 
dress, has the skirt ma- 
terial forming a soft puff 
above and a flounce be- 
low, the two separated by 
a twisted band. A satin 
rosette ornamented with 


queenly heart, in an 
age, too, when it was 
almost the only oc- 
cupation, opening 
to them not only de- 
velopment of taste 
and feeling, but won- 
derfully increasing 
household comforts. 
Descendants of 
these women of the 
fifteenth century 
still sing the praises 
of “the illustrious 
stranger” in the fol- 
lowing quaint dis- 
tich : 
** May God bless Mar- 
garet of Anjou, 
For she taught our 
Dunfermline web- 
sters to sew.” 





Cloth Jacket. 


An écru cloth 
jacket is shown by 
the illustration. The 
body is close-fitting 
and double-breasted, 
and is cut off short 
and round. imme- 
diately below + the 
waist, where a full 
kilted skirt is- at- 
tached. The Byron 
collar, the band on 
the receding front 
edges of the skirt, 


and the cuffs to which the sleeves are 
gathered at the wrist are made of darker 


Fig. 4.—Summer Casumere Dress. 


3ack.—[See Fig. 2.] 


| forty ounces. 





a pearl buckle is placed on the left side. 
lar festoons known as lambrequin drapery 
basque, buttoned diagonally, 


The short drapery is in the irregu 
The corsage is a belted postilion 
It is finished at the throat with a high straight 


collar, and has elbow sleeves, terminating in a puff, and ornamented with a 


ribbon bracelet. 
The satin belt i 
fastened with a 
pearl buckle. 


8 





RIGHT ROYAL 
WERE THE 
COURTESIES. 
TPON a certain 
memorable 
New-Year’s Day in 
the time of Philip 
and Mary, when 
“the season was 
observed right roy- 
ally,” there was 
a munificent ex- 
change of gifts, ac- 
companied by great 
show of brave and 
courtly greeting. 
From a_ high 
Church official their 
majesties received 
“a saulte, with 
a cover of silver 
and gilt, having a 
stone therein, much 
enamelled, of the 
story of Job.” In 
acknowledgment 
thereof his rever- 
ence was made the 
recipient of “a pair 
of silver gilt pots” 
weighing more than 
one hundred and 


Unto “her fayre sister” 
the Lady Elizabeth sent “‘the fore part 


velvet. A double row of diamond-shaped | of a kyrtell, and a pair of sleeves of cloth 


metal buttons ornaments the front. 


Monograms.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
THESE monograms are designed for 
marking lingerie, and are to be worked | 


much weight. 


of silver, ’broidered with Venice silver, 
and sweetly rayed with silver and black 
silk.” - To Elizabeth presentation was 
made of silver bowls of great beauty and 
Nobles and grandees vied 


in satin stitch with either white embroid- | with each other in offerings to Philip 


ery cotton or fast-colored silk twist. 


and Mary, and from the list preserved 





Monain TRAVELLING Dress. 











Fig. 1.—Atraca Dress. 


SUMMER TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—Scmmer Casumerr Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 














Fig. 3.—Vettina Dress. 


ee 


nothing seemed amiss 
There was “a sacrament 
cloth, with ornamenta- 
tion of rare touch,” anda 
. cup ot cry tal’: In 2 


silken case covered with 
elaborate traceries was a 
lute Perhaps nothing 
given was more accept 
able than larder offer 
ings: “a fat goose, tur- 
key hens, fruits, sugar- 
loaves, conserves fat 
oxen, swans, and capon.” 

To these were added 


“hosen of Garnsey mak- 





Fig. 2.—Monocram, 


ing,” gloves, and rare per- 
fumery ; also “two small 
round tables, upon one 
of which was traced the 
physnamy of the Emp« I- 
or and the King’s ma jes- 
ty,” and “upon the other 
the faces of the King and 
Queen of Bohemia.” 





THE MODEST 

AND BECOMING 
PARTLETT. 

bpp nothing 


more 


or less than “a high 








collar with little ruffs, set 
on capes,” and—for this 
was the special point of 
attraction “ buttoned 
high p the throat.” 
Very much in favor 
were these queer collars 
three hundred and fifty 
years ago, and no more 
acceptable holiday gift 
could be made to married 


women or mnaidens 


That displayed by a 


princess some centuries 
ago, when on “a royal 
progress,” presented to 


the eye an added charm: 
‘a careanet of jewels 
round the throat, linked 
to a splendid owche and 
pear-pearl fastened on 
the chest,” 


a 


a 
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THE UNION. 


LAND of love, our mother, 
Our nation and our glory, 
Supreme above all other 
In lofty deed and story, 
From out the past, a prison 
Where hope lay dark and broken, 
Thy mighty soul has risen, 
A promise and a token, 


Hark, how our souls are crying 
To thee who freed the lowly, 
To thee who roused the dying, 
Invincible and holy! 
Our glad, triumphant singing 
Wakes earth, that dreamt supinely, 
And over oceans ringing, 
Thrills human hearts divinely. 


March at the head of nations, 
March on and never falter, 
And lead new generations 
To faith that shall not alter. 
March at the head serenely 
Through nights of storm and thunder, 
With radiant brow and queenly, 
Which never bends thereunder. 
George Epcar Montcomery. 


A PERILOUS SECRET.* 
By CHARLES READE, 
Avtuor or “Harp Casn,” “Pur Yourseir m His 


Piaor,” “It's Never Too Late to Menp,” 
“ Gairrita Gaunt,” ro, 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
STRANGE TURNS. 


ND yet this catastrophe rose out of a mis- 
take. When the detective asked Jem Da- 
vies to watch the lawn, he never suspected that 
the clergyman was the villain who had been con- 
cerned in that explosion. But Davies, a man of 
few ideas and full of his own wrong, took for 
granted, as such minds will, that the policeman 
would not have spoken to him if this had not 
been Ais affair; so he and his fellows gathered 
about the steps and watched the drawing-room. 
They caught a glimpse of Monckton; but that 
only puzzled them. His appearance was incon- 
sistent with the only description they had got 
—in fact, opposed to it. It was Grace Clifford's 
denunciation, trumpet-tongued, that let loose 
savage justice on the villain. Never was a wo- 
man’s voice so fatal, or so swift to slay. She 
would have undone her work. She screamed, she 
implored ; but it was all in vain. The fury she 
had launched she could not recall. As for Bart- 
ley, words can hardly describe his abject terror. 
He crouched, he shivered, he moaned, he almost 
swooned; and long after it was all over he was 
found crouched in a corner of the little room, 
and his very reason appeared to be shaken. 
Judge Lynch had passed him, but too near. The 
freezing shadow of Retribution chilled him. 
Colonel Clifford looked at him with contempt- 
uous pity, and sent him home with John Baker in 
a close carriage. 


Lucy Monckton was in the parlor of the Dun 
Cow waiting for her master. The detectives 
and some out-door servants of Clifford Hall 
brought a short ladder and paillasses, and some- 
thing covered with blankets, to the door. Lucy 
saw, but did n«t suspect the truth. 

They had a murmured consultation with the 
landlady. During this Mark Waddy came down, 
and there was some more whispering, and soon 
the battered body was taken up to Mark Wad- 
dy’s room and deposited on his bed. The de- 
tectives retired to consult, and Waddy had to 
break the calamity to Mrs. Monckton. He did 
this as well as he could; but it little matters 
how such blows are struck. Her agony was 
great, and greater when she saw him, for she 
resisted entirely all attempts to keep her from 
him. She installed herself at once as his nurse, 
and Mark Waddy retired to a garret. 

A surgeon came by Colonel Clifford’s order and 
examined Monckton’s bruised body, and shook 
his head. He reported that there were no bones 
broken, but there were probably grave internal 
injuries, These, however, he could not specify 
at present, since there was no sensibility in the 
body; so pressure on the injured parts elicited 
no groans. He prescribed egg and brandy in 
smal] quantities, and showed Mrs. Monckton how 
to administer it to a patient in that desperate 
condition. 

His last word was in private to Waddy. “If 
he ever speaks again, or even groans aloud, send 
for me, Otherwise—” and he shrugged his 
shoulders. 

Some hours afterward Colonel Clifford called 
as a magistrate to see if the sufferer had any 
deposition to make. But he was mute, and his 
eyes were fixed. 

As Colonel Clifford returned, one of the detect- 
ives accosted him and asked for a warrant to 
arrest him, 

“Not in his present condition,” said Colonel 
Clifford, rather superciliously. “And pray, sir, 
why did not you interfere sooner and prevent 
this lawless act ?” 

“ Well, sir, unfortunately we were on the other 
side of the house.” 

“Exactly; you had orders to be in one place, 
so you must bein another. See the consequence. 
The honest men have put themselves in the 
wrong, and this fellow in the right. He will 
die a sort of victim, with his guilt suspected 
only, not proved.” 

Having thus snubbed the Force, the old soldier 
turned his back on them and went home, where 
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Grace met him, all anxiety, and received his re- 
port. She implored him not to proceed any fur- 
ther against the man, and declared she should 
fly the country rather than go into a court of 
law as witness against him. 

“Humph!” said the Colonel; “but you are 
the only witness.” 

“ All the better for him,” said she; “then he 
will die in peace. My tongue has killed the man 
once; it shall never kill him again.” 

About six next morning Monckton beckoned 
Lucy. She came eagerly to him; he whispered 
to her, “Can you keep a secret ?” 

“ You know I can,” said she. 

“Then never let any one know I have spok- 
en.” 

“No, dear, never. Why?” 

“T dread the law more than death ;” and he 
shuddered all over. ‘Save me from the law.” 

“ Leonard, I will,” said she. “Leave that to 
me.” 

She wired for Mr. Middleton as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The next day there was no change in the pa- 
tient. He never spoke to anybody, except a 
word or two to Lucy, in a whisper, when they 
were quite alone. 

In the afternoon down came Lawyer Middle- 
ton. Lucy told him what she knew, but Monck- 
ton would not speak, even to him. He had to 
get hold of Waddy before he understood the 
whole case. 

Waddy was in Monckton’s secret, and, indeed, 
in everybody’s. He knew it was folly to deceive 
your lawyer, so he was frank. Mr. Middleton 
learned his client’s guilt and danger, but also 
that his enemies had flaws in their armor. 

The first shot he fired was to get warrants 
out against a dozen miners, Jem Davies included, 
for a murderous assault; but he made no ar- 
rests, he only summoned. So one or two took 
fright and fled. Middleton had counted on that, 
and it made the case worse for those that re- 
mained. Then, by means of friends in Derby, he 
worked the Press. 

An article appeared headed, “Our Savages.” 
It related with righteous indignation how Mr. 
Bartley’s miners had burned the dead body of a 
miner suspected of having fired the mine, and 
put his own life in jeopardy as well as those of 
others; and then, not content with that mon- 
strous act, had fallen upon and beaten to death a 
gentleman in whom they thought they detected 
a resemblance to some person who had been, or 
was suspected of being, that miner’s accomplice; 
“but so far from that,” said the writer, “we are 
now informed, on sure authority, that the gentle- 
man in question is a large and wealthy landed 
proprietor, quite beyond any temptation to crime 
or dishonesty, and had actually visited this part 
of the world only in the character of a peace- 
maker, and to discharge a very delicate commis- 
sion, which it would not be our business to pub- 
lish, even if the details had been confided to us.” 

The article concluded with a hope that these 
monsters “would be taught that even if they 
were below the standard of humanity they were 
not above the law.” 

Middleton attended the summonses, gave his 
name and address, and informed the magistrate 
that his client was a large landed proprietor, and 
it looked like a case of mistaken identity. His 
client was actually dying of his injuries, but his 
wife hoped for justice. 

But the detectives had taken care to be pre- 
sent, and so they put in their word. They said 
that they were prepared to prove, at a proper 
time, that the wounded man was really the per- 
son who had been heard by Mrs. Walter Clifford 
to bribe Ben Burnley to fire the mine. 

“We have nothing to do with that now,” said 
the magistrate. ‘One thing at a time, please. 
I can not let these people murder a convicted fel- 
on, far less a suspected criminal that has not been 
tried. The wounded man proceeds, according to 
law, through a respectable attorney. These men, 
whom you are virtually defending, have taken the 
law into their own hands. Are your witnesses 
here, Mr. Middleton ?” 

“Not at present, sir; and when I was inter- 
rupted, I was about to ask your worship to grant 
me an adjournment for that purpose. It will not 
be a great hardship to the accused, since we pro- 
ceed by summons. I fear I have been too lenient, 
for two or three of them have absconded since 
the summons was served.” 

“T am not surprised at that,” said the ma- 
gistrate ; “however, you know your own busi- 
ness.” 

Then the police applied for a warrant of ar- 
rest against Monckton. 

“Oh!” cried Middleton, with the air of a man 
thoroughly shocked and scandalized. 

“ Certainly not,” said the magistrate; “I shall 
not disturb the course of justice ; there is not even 
an ex parte case against this gentleman at pre- 
sent. Such an application must be supported by 
a witness, and a disinterested one.” So all the 
parties retired crest-fallen except Mr. Middleton ; 
as for him, he was imitating a small but ingenious 
specimen of nature—the cuttle-fish.” This little 
creature, when pursued by its enemies, discharges 
an inky fluid which obscures the water all around, 
and then it starts off and escapes. 

One dark night, at two o’clock in the morning, 
there came to the door of the Dun Cow an invalid 
carriage, or rather omnibus, with a spring -bed 
and every convenience. The wheels were cover- 
ed thick with India-rubber; relays had been pro- 
vided, and Monckton and his party rolled along 
day and night to Liverpool. The detectives fol- 
lowed, six hours later, and traced them to Liver- 
pool very cleverly, and, with the assistance of the 
police, raked the town for them, and got all the 
great steamers watched, especially those that 
were bound westward, ho! But their bird was at 
sea, in a Liverpool merchant’s own steamboat, 
hired for a two months’ trip. The pursuers 
found this out too, but a fortnight too late. 


, 





“Tv’s no go, Bill,” said one to the other. 
“There’s a lawyer and a pot of money against 
us. Let it sleep awhile.” 

The steamboat coasted England in beautiful 
weather; the sick man began to revive, and to 
eat a little, and to talk a little, and to suffer a 
good deal at times, Before they had been long 
at sea Mr. Middleton had a confidential conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Monckton. He told her he had 
been very secret with her for her good, “I saw,” 
said he, “this Monckton had no deep regard for 
you, and was capable of turning you adrift in 
prosperity ; and I knew that if I told you every- 
thing you would let it out to him, and tempt him 
to play the villain. But the time is come that I 
must speak, in justice to you both. That estate 
he left your son half in joke is virtually his. 
Fourteen years ago, when he last looked into the 
matter, there were eleven lives between it and him; 
but, strange to say, whilst he was at Portland the 
young lives went one after the other, and there 
were really only five left when he made that will. 
Now comes the extraordinary part: a fortnight 
ago three of those lives perished in a single steam- 
boat accident on the Clyde; that left a woman 
of eighty-two and a man of ninety between your 
husband and the estate. The lady was related 
to the persons who were drowned, and she has 
since died; she had been long ailing, and it is 
believed that the shock was too much for her. 
The survivor is the actual proprietor, Old Carruth- 
ers ; but Iam the London agent to his solicitor, 
and he was reported to me to be in extremis the 
very day before I left London to join you. We 
shall run into a port near the place, and you will 
not land; but I shall, and obtain precise infor- 
mation. In the mean time, mind, your husband’s 
name is Carruthers. Any communication from 
me will be to Mrs. Carruthers, and you will tell 
that man as much, or as little, as you think 
proper; if you make any disclosure, give your- 
self all the credit you can; say you shall take 
him to his own house under a new name, and 
shield him against all pursuers. As for me, I tell 
you plainly, my great hope is that he will not 
live long enough to turn you adrift and disin- 
herit your boy.” 

To cut short for the present this extraordinary 
part of our story, Lewis Carruthers, alias Leonard 
Monckton, entered a fine house and took posses- 
sion of eleven thousand acres of hilly pasture, 
and the undivided moiety of a lake brimful of 
fish. He accounted for his change of name by 
the favors Carruthers, deceased, had shown him. 
Therein he did his best to lie, but his present 
vein of luck turned it into the truth. Old Car- 
ruthers had become so peevish that all his re- 
lations disliked him, and he disliked them. So 
he left his personal estate to his heir at law sim- 
ply because he had never seen him. The person- 
ality was very large. The house was full of pic- 
tures and china and cabinets, ete. There was a 
large balance at the banker’s, a heavy fall of tim- 
ber not paid for, rents due, and as many as two 
thousand four hundred sheep upon that hill, which 
the old fellow had kept in his own hands. So, 
when the new proprietor took possession as Car- 
ruthers, nobody was surprised, though many were 
furious. Lucy installed him in a grand suite of 
apartments as an invalid, and let nobody come 
near him. Waddy was dismissed with a munifi- 
cent present, and could be trusted to hold his 
tongue. By the advice of Middleton, not a single 
servant was dismissed, and so no enemies were 
made; the family lawyer and steward were also 
retained ; and, in short, all conversation was avoid- 
ed. In a month or two the new proprietor began 
to improve in health, and drive about his own 
grounds, or be rowed on his lake, lying on soft 
beds. 

But in the fifth month of his residence local 
pains seized him, and he began to waste. For 
some time the precise nature of the disorder was 
obscure ; but at last a rising surgeon declared it 
to be an abscess in the intestines (caused, no 
doubt, by external violence). 

By degrees the patient became unable to take 
solid food, and the drain upon his system was 
too great for a mere mucilaginous diet to sustain 
him. Wasted to the bone, and yellow as a 
guinea, he presented a pitiable spectacle, and 
would gladly have exchanged his fine house and 
pictures, his heathery hills dotted with sheep, 
and his. glassy lake full of spotted trout, for a 
ragged Irishman’s bowl of potatoes and his mug 
of buttermilk, and his stomach. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
CURTAIN. 


Srrikine incidents will draw the writer ; but we 
know that our readers would rather hear about 
the characters they can respect. It seems, how- 
ever, to be a rule in life, and in fiction, that inter- 
est flags when trouble ceases. Now the troubles 
of our good people were pretty well over, and we 
will put it to the reader whether they had not 
enough, 

Grace Clifford made an earnest request to 
Colonel Clifford and her father never to tell Wal- 
ter he had been suspected of bigamy. “ Let 
others say that circumstances are always to be 
believed and character not to be trusted; but I, 
at least, had no right to believe certificates and 
things against my Walter’s honor and his love. 
Hide my fault from him, not for my sake but for 
his; perhaps when we are both old people I may 
tell him.” 

This was Grace Clifford’s petition, and need 
we say she prevailed ? 

Walter Clifford recovered under his wife’s care, 
and the house was so large that Colonel Clifford 
easily persuaded his son and daughter-in-law to 
make it their home, Hope had also two rooms 
in it, and came there when he chose; he was al- 
ways welcome. But he was alone again, so to 
speak, and not quite forty years of age, and he 
was ambitious. He began to rise in the world, 





whilst our younger characters, contented with 
their happiness and position, remained station- 
ary. Master of a great mine, able now to carry 
out his invention, member of several scientific 
associations, a writer for the scientific press, ete., 
he soon became a public and eminent man; he 
was consulted on great public works, and if he 
lives will be one of the great lights of science in 
this island. He is great on electricity, especially 
on the application of natural forces to the light- 
ing of towns. He denounces all the cities that 
allow powerful streams to run past them and not 
work a single electric light. But he goes further 
than that. He ridicules the idea that it is be- 
yond the resources of science to utilize thousands 
of millions of tons of water that are raised twen- 
ty-one feet twice in every twenty-four hours by 
the tides. It is the skill to apply the force that 
is needed; not the force itself, which exceeds 
that of all the steam-engines in the nation. And 
he says that the great scientific foible of the day 
is the neglect of natural forces, which are cheap 
and inexhaustible, and the mania for steam- 
engines and gas, which are expensive, and for 
coal, which is not to last forever. He implores 
“apital and science to work in this question. His 
various schemes for using the tides in the creation 
of motive power will doubtless come before the 
world in a more appropriate channel than a work 
of fiction. If he succeeds it will be a glorious, 
as it must be a difficult, achievement. 

His society is valued on social grounds; his 
well-stored mind, his powers of conversation, 
and his fine appearance make him extremely 
welcome at all the tables in the county; he also 
accompanies his daughter with the violin, and; as 
they play beauties together, not difficulties, they 
ravish the soul and interrupt the torture, whose 
instrument the piano-forte generally is. 

Bartley is a man with beautiful silvery hair 
and beard; he cultivates, nurses, and tends fruit 
trees and flowers with a love little short of pater- 
nal, This sentiment, and the contemplation of 
nature, have changed the whole expression of his 
face; it is wonderfully benevolent and sweet, but 
with a touch of weakness about the lips. Some 
of the rough fellows about the place call him a 
“softy,” but that is much too strong a word; no 
doubt he is confused in his ideas, but he reads all 
the great American publications about fruit and 
flowers, and executes their instructions with tact 
and skill. Where he breaks down—and who 
would believe this? —is in the trade depart- 
ment. Let him succeed in growing apple-trees 
and pear-trees weighed down to the ground with 
choice fruit ; let him produce enormous cherries 
by grafting, and gigantic nectarines upon his 
sunny wall, and acres of strawberries too large 
for the mouth. After that they may all rot 
where they grow; le troubles his head no more. 
This is more than his old friend Hope can 
stand ; he interferes, and sends the fruit to mar- 
ket, and fills great casks with superlative cider 
and perry, and keeps the account square, with a 
little help from Mrs. Easton, who has returiod 
to her old master, and is a firm but kind mother 
to him. 

Grace Clifford for some time could not be got 
to visit him. Perhaps she is one of those ladies 
who can not get over personal violence: he had 
handled her roughly, to keep her from going to 
her father’s help. After all, there may have 
been other reasuns; it is not so easy to pene- 
trate all the recesses of the female heart. One 
thing is certain: she would not go near him for 
months; but when she did go with her father— 
and he had to use all his influence to take her 
there—the rapture and the tears of joy with 
which the poor old fellow received her disarmed 
her in a moment. 

She let him take her through hot-houses and 
show her his children—* the only children I have 
now,” said he—and after that she never refused 
to visit this erring man, Tis roof had sheltered 
her many years, and he had found out too late 
that he loved her, so far as his nature could love 
at that time. 


Perey Fitzroy had an elder sister. He ap- 
pealed to her against Julia Clifford. She cross- 
questioned him, and told him he was very fool- 
ish to despair. She would hardly have slapped 
him if she was quite resolved to part forever. 

. “Let me have a hand in reconciling you,” said 
she. 

“You shall have b—b—both hands in it, if 
you like,” said he, “for I am at my w—w—wits’ 
end.” 

So these two conspired. Miss Fitzroy was in- 
vited to Perey’s house, and played the mistress. 
She asked other young ladies, especially that 
fair girl with auburn hair whom Julia called a 
“fat thing.” That meant, under the circum- 
stances, a plump and rounded model, with small 
hands and feet, a perfect figure in a riding-hab- 
it, and at night a satin bust and sculptured arms. 

The very first ride Walter took with Grace and 
Julia they met the bright cavalcade of Percy and 
his sister, and this red-haired Venus, 

Perey took off his hat with profound respect 
to Julia and Grace, but did not presume to speak. 

“ What a lovely girl!” said Grace. 

“Do you think so?” said Julia. 

“Yes, dear; and so do you.” 

“ What makes you fancy that ?” 

“ Because you iooked daggers at her.” 

“ Because she is setting her cap at that little 
fool.” 

“She will not have him without your con- 
sent, dear.” 

And this set Julia thinking. 

The next day Walter called on Perey, and 
played the traitor. 

“ Give a ball,” said he. 

Miss Fitzroy and her brother gave a ball. 
Percy, duly instructed by his sister, wrote to 
Julia as meek as Moses, and said he was in a 
great difficulty. If he invited her, it would, of 
course, seem presumptuous, considering the poor 
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opinion she had of him; if he passed her over, 
and invited Walter Clifford and Mrs. Clifford, he 
should be unjust to his own feelings, and seem 
disrespectful. 

Julia’s reply: 


“Dear Mr. Firzroy,—I am not at all fond of 
jealousy, but I am very fond of dancing. I shall 
come. Yours sincerely, 

“ Jutta Ciivrorp.” 


And she did come with a vengeance. She 
showed them what a dark beauty can do in a 
blaze of light with a red rose, and a few thousand 
pounds’ worth of diamonds artfully placed. 

She danced with several partners, and took 
Perey in his turn. She was gracious to him, but 
nothing more, 

Percy asked leave to call next day. 

She assented rather coldly. 

His sister prepared Percy for the call. The 
first thing he did was to stammer intolerably. 

“Oh,” said Julia, “if you have nothing more 
to say than that, 1 have— Where is my brace- 
let ?” 

“It’s here,” said Perey, producing it eagerly. 
Julia smiled. 

“ My necklace ?” 

“ Here !” 

“ My charms ?” 

“Here!” * 

‘My specimens of your spelling? Love spells, 
eh?” 

“ Here—all here.” 

“No, they are not,” said Julia, snatching 
them; “they are here,” And she stuffed both 
her pockets with them. 

‘And the engaged ring,” said Perey, radiant 
now, and producing it, “d—d—don’t forget 
that.” 

Julia began to hesitate. 
will be for life.” 

“ Yes, it will,” said Percy. 

“Then give me a moment to think.” 

After due consideration she said what she had 
made up her mind to say long before. 

“ Percy, you’re a man of honor. I'll be yours 
upon one solemn condition—that from this hour 
till death parts us you promise to give your faith 
where you give your love.” 

“Til give my faith where I give my love,” 
said Perey, solemnly. 

Next month they were married, and he gave 
his confidence where he gave his love, and he 
never had reason to regret it. 


“Tf I put that on, it 


“ John Baker.” 

“Sir.” 

“You had better mind what you are about, 
or you'll get fonder of her than of Wa'ter him- 
self.” 

“ Never, Colonel, never! And so will you.” 

Then, after a moment’s reflection, John Baker 
inquired how they were to help it. “Look 
here, Colonel,” said he, “a man’s a man, but a 
woman’s a woman, It isn’t likely as Master 
Walter will always be putting his hand round 
your neck and kissing of you when you’re good, 
and pick a white hair off your coat if he do but 
see one when you're going out, and shine upon 
you in-doors more than the sun does on you out- 
of-doors ; and ’taint to be supposed as Mr. Wal- 
ter will never meet me on the stairs without 
breaking out into a smile to cheer an old fel- 
low’s heart, and showing £2000 worth of ivory 
all at one time; and if I’ve a cold or a bit of 
a headache he won’t send his lady’s-maid to see 
after me and tell me what I am to do, and threat- 
en to come and nurse me himself if I don’t 
mend.” 

“Well,” said the Colonel, “there’s something 
in all this.” 

“ For all that,” said John Baker, candidly, “I 
shall make you my confession, sir. I said to 
Mr. Walter myself, said I, ‘ Here’s a pretty busi- 
ness,’ said 1; ‘lve known and loved you from 
a child, and Mrs, Walter has only been here six 
months, and now I’m afraid she'll make me love 
her more than I do you,’” 

“Why, of course she will,” said Mr, Walter. 
“Why, J love her better than I do myself, and 
you've got to follow suit, or else I'll murder you.” 

So that question was settled. 


The five hundred guineas reward rankled in 
the minds of those detectives, and after a few 
months, with the assistance of the ordinary po- 
lice in all the northern towns, they got upon a 
cold scent, and then upon a warm scent, and at 
last they suspected their bird, under the alias of 
Carruthers, So they came to the house to get 
sight of him, and make sure before applying for 
a warrant. They got there just in time for his 
funeral. Middleton was there, and saw them, 
and asked them to attend it, and to speak to 
him after the reading of the will. 

“Proceedings are stayed,” said he; “but per- 
haps, having acted against me, you might like to 
see whether it would not pay better to act with 
me.” 

“And no mistake,” said one of them; so 
they were feasted with the rest, for it was a mag- 
nificent funeral, and after that Middleton squared 
them with £50 apiece to hold their tongues— 
and more, to divert all suspicion from the house 
and the beautiful woman who now held it as 
only trustee for her son. 

Remembering that he had left the estate to 
another man’s child, Monckton, one fine day, be- 
queathed his personal estate on half a sheet of 
note-paper to Lucy. This and the large aliow- 
ance Middleton obtained from the Court for her, 
as trustee and guardian to the heir, made her a 
rich woman. She was a German, sober, notable, 
and provident; she kept her sheep, and became 
a sort of squire. She wrote to her husband in 
the States, and, by the advice of Middleton, told 
him the exact truth instead of a pack of fibs, 
which she certainly would have done had she 





been left to herself. Poverty had pinched Jona- 
than Braham by this time ; and as he saw by the 
tone of her letter she did not care one straw 
whether he accepted the situation or not, he ac- 
cepted it eagerly, and had to court her as a 
stranger, and to marry her, and wear the crown 
matrimonial; for Middleton drew the settle- 
ments, and neither Braham nor his creditors 
could touch a halfpenny. And then came out 
the better part of this indifferent woman. Bra- 
ham had been a good friend to her in time of 
need, and she was a good and faithful friend to 
him now. She was generally admired and re- 
spected; kind to the poor; bountiful, but not 
lavish; an excellent manager, but not stingy. 

In vain shall we endeavor, with our small in- 
sight into the bosoms of men and women, to di- 
vide them into the good and the bad. There 
are mediocre intellects; there are mediocre mor- 
als. This woman was always more inclined to 
good than evil, yet at times temptation con- 
quered. She was virtuous till she succumbed to 
a seducer whom she loved. Under his control 
she deceived Walter Clifford, and attempted an 
act of downright villainy ; that control removed, 
she returned to virtuous and industrious hab- 
its. After many years, solitude, weariness, and a 
gloomy future unhinged her conscience again: 
comfort and affection offered themselves, and she 
committed bigamy. Deserted by Braham, and 
once more fascinated by the only man she had 
ever greatly loved, she joined him in an abomi- 
nable fraud, broke down in the middle of it by 
a sudden impulse of conscience, and soon after 
settled down into a faithful nurse. She is now 
a faithful wife, a tender mother, a kind mistress, 
and nearly everything that is good in a medium 
way; and so, in all human probability, will pass 
the remainder of her days, which, as she is 
healthy and sober in eating and drinking, will 
perhaps be the longer period of her little life. 

Well may we all pray against great tempta- 
tions; only choice spirits resist them, except 
when they are great temptations to somebody 
else, and somehow not to the person tempted. 

It has lately been objected to the writers of 
fiction—especially to those few who are dram- 
atists as well as novelists —that they neglect 
what Shakespeare calls “the middle of humani- 
ty,” and deal in eccentric characters above or be- 
low the people one really meets. Let those who 
are serious in this objection enjoy moral medioc- 
rity in the person of Lucy Monckton. 

For our part, we will never place Fiction, which 
was the parent of History, below its child. Our 
hearts are with those superior men and women 
who, whether in History or Fiction, make life 
beautiful, and raise the standard of Humanity. 
Such characters exist even in this plain tale, and 
it is these alone, and our kindly readers, we take 
leave of with regret. 


THE END. 








THE MURDER CLUB. 


\ E read in the papers of a new social organiza- 
rY tion, in Sicily we believe—the Murder Club, 
The gentlemen organizing the club (for we gather 
that its membership is confined to gentlemen) 
have undoubtedly practiced the science individu- 
ally and in an amateurish way, in common with 
many other gentlemen of leisure and talent all 
over the world, but we believe this is the first in- 
stance on record of a formal organization hav- 
ing for its object murder as a social recreation. 

True, the Thugs have long pursued murder as an 
every-day avocation, and have attained consider- 
able celebrity in their line of business, but they 
are somewhat exceptional, as it is with them a part 
of their creed, a religious observance, just as dan- 
cing of a certain sort is with the Shakers, al- 
though they do not give regular germans. Sol- 
diers, too, can hardly be called an exception, as they 
only kill for hire, and as a means of gaining an 
honest livelihood. Nor can the medical societies 
come under quite the same category, as murder 
is not their avowed object, and they are not 
banded together for that distinctive purpose. 
We think, therefore, it will be conceded that to 
these gentlemen belongs the honor of being the 
pioneers in this new field of recreation, and of 
utilizing as a pleasant common object the prose- 
cution of murder as a social pastime. 

The record does not state the cause of the 
club’s existence, whether its members had tired 
of other kinds of sport, found croquet frightful- 
ly passé, tennis, cricket, or polo too heating for 
a southern climate, not to speak of their necessi- 
tating a change of costume, to which, we are told 
by travellers, the average Sicilian is singularly dis- 
inclined, sometimes carrying his aversion so far 
as to wear the same shirt for a year or more, 
Or whether it was to fill a long-felt want, and 
have a supply of competent and accomplished 
murderers to draw upon in an emergency, men 
who could execute orders in an expert manner, 
with no waste of time or material, either where 
an individual was to be quietly and unassum- 
ingly disposed of, or where a job of systematic 
extermination required the united assistance of 
the whole club to be done with neatness and 
dispatch. Or whether it was simply a pleasant 
and plausible little pretext for the young people 
to get together. The statistics furnished us in 
the dispatches are very meagre, but the mere 
fact of the club’s existence, without looking too 
closely into details, is a suggestive one. There 
are progressive spirits in our own land, always 
on the alert for advanced ideas, who might profit- 
ably look a little into this one suggested by the 
effete civilization of the East, and see if certain 
modifications and additions might not make it 
available for use among us. 

Most social diversions become sooner or later a 
source of ennui rather than amusement, The 
most indefatigable dancer comes eventually to a 
time when the sound of a band bores him, and 
the sight of the smoothest waxed floor and the 
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most attractive array of partners fails to produce 
the slightest thrill. Even literary clubs do at 
times pall upon the sated seeker after pleasure, 
and we have known persons who wearied of ama- 
teur theatricals. To such world-worn spirits who 
have tasted to satiety the many different springs 
of enjoyment, what a fresh and sparkling fount- 
ain of amusement would be opened by simply 
joining a Murder Club! 

We all know that the passion for killing is one 
of the most deeply seated in the human breast. 
Perhaps Cain would not have killed Abel had it 
not been for the somewhat monotonous perfec- 
tion of the Garden of Eden, which in a way foreed 
him to seek distraction; but since his time the 
man has not existed to whom killing had not an 
intense fascination. We see the soft-handed 
baby eagerly catch and crush the fly buzzing on 
the window-pane; and as he grows older we see 
him pursue with tremendous perseverance and 
energy the wayfaring cats and dogs, which he re- 
gards as legitimate objects for his murderous 
tendency. 

We read that even the monkeys, which ap- 
proach nearest to man in the scale of beings, 
share with him this absorbing penchant ; that 

**Side by side they love to ravage 
The potato ground, or cut 
Down the unsuspecting savage 
With the well-aimed cocoa-nut.” 

As the boys grow older, this impelling force 
usually finds no more sufficient outlet than per- 
haps fishing, which involves a tremendous outlay 
of time and trouble, at least in preparing to fish, 
with extremely unsatisfactory and inadequate re- 
sults as to the amount of murder afforded. Or 
perhaps it is hunting, which necessitates weary 
hours of racing and chasing, rewarded only by 
the pleasure of killing a trembling, terrified fox 
or deer, already frightened nearly to death by the 
dogs. To be sure, there are some exceptional and 
highly favored mortals who can ride out on their 
elephants before breakfast, and kill five or six 
tigers, @ Ja Mr. Isaacs; but such instances are 
comparatively rare, and most of us have to be 
content, and perhaps don’t find it difficult to be 
content, with reading about them, though per- 
chance we would rather risk our lives that way 
than to be exposed to that other horrible fate of 
being talked to death by that frightful old bore 
Ram Lal. 

A little imagination will readily show us how 
useful a carefully cultivated assassinating talent 
might be, and on how many occasions it would 
come appropriately into play. The person who 
comes simpering up just as you have secured the 
long-waited-for ¢éte-d-téte with Angelina on the 
stairs, away from the crowd, and with many gig- 
gles, says, Pardon him, he hopes he doesn’t inter- 
rupt, but—and but and but, till your time is gone, 
and Angelina goes off to dance with some other 
fellow—what does such a person deserve but in- 
stant extermination ? 

The evening caller who stays till you have to 
hold your eyes open with your hands to keep 
from dropping to sleep before him; the person 
who stops you on the street corner on windy and 
dusty days to hold long conversations ; the pub- 
lie speaker who says he will detain you but a 
moment, and then rambles on for hours and 
hours, and when you think he must have ex- 
hausted the capabilities of one voice, says, “* One 
word more,” and goes on for another hour or two 
with unabated vigor; the prima donna who re- 
sponds to an encore by singing “ Comin’ through 
the Rye” or “ Within a Mile of Edinboro’ Town” ; 
the man who laughs when you sit down unex- 
pectedly on a banana skin; the person who al- 
ways tells you how badly you are looking, quite 
hollow-eyed and haggard; the person who hu- 
morously pulls your bang, to see if it is real, when 
you wear a pinned-on one; the person who list- 
ens till you have finished your story, and then 
says, coldly, Yes, he has heard it before; the man 
who thinks it is funny to shake hands with 
you with a grip that grinds your hand into a 
shapeless pulp; the man in the sleeping-car who 
snores unweariedly and sonorously all night long ; 
the man who comes in to call on you in the 
evening, and makes himself agreeable by sitting 
stock-still in his chair and ostentatiously waiting 
for the other man to go; the woman who ex- 
plains the play to her companion behind you at 
the theatre; the musician who, after singing his 
own solo, devotes himself to rustling the music, 
and making arrangements for his next appear- 
ance, while you are singing yours ; the tenor who 
lightly and airily takes the high chord, or what- 
ever it is that you strive vainly to attain; the ac- 
companist who drowns you out with terrific basso 
bangs; the other who tinkles sweetly away with- 
out any reference to you whatever; the man who 
sings your own private and particular song on 
the occasion when you had intended to electri- 
fy the audience with it yourself; the party that 
carries on an animated conversation, with fre- 
quent bursts of laughter, while you are singing a 
pathetic song, and listens spell-bound to the com- 
monplace person who succeeds you with a comic 
song; the pianist who hammers away all the 
evening himself, and never once offers you your 
innings—why should such people live to cumber 
the ground? In all these and a thousand more 
the Murder Club would find fair and suitable ob- 
jects upon which to exercise their skill. 

No doubt, as the demand always creates the 
supply, new and ingenious weapons would be de- 
vised quietly and neatly to dispose of superfluous 
people, without any unpleasant noise or disturb- 
ance, or the necessity afterward of cleaning up 
blood or brains or other débris. The electrician 
might find here new scope for his ingenuity, and 
plan for us some odd and dainty little device that 
one might carry in his vest pocket, or as an or- 
nament on his watch chain, and by a slight four 
de main give, at a moment’s notice, the fatal 
shock. Savants and scientists will no doubt be 
deeply interested in this new field of research, 
and we will soon see items of new discoveries in 








this line in the “ World’s Work” column of the 
newspapers, and perhaps a new department for 
information on the subject will be started in the 
popular science magazines. 

Schools of training in the use of these new and 
approved appliances will also spring up, and 
courses of instruction may undoubtedly be ob- 
tained, by which one may cultivate himself pri- 
vately, such as, Murder Made Easy; Every Man 
his own Assassinator ; How to Kill—a Complete 
Manual of Murder ; Extermination in Twenty- 
Jive Lessons, without the Aid of a Master, and the 
like. 

Some timid persons might object that the law 
might interpose and put an end to these diver- 
sions ; but the remedy for that is to make it the 
fashion; we all know how helpless the law is 
against fashion. If it were once established in 
the best circles that murder was a fashionable 
amusement, the fact would be recognized, and of 
course the law would be modified accordingly. 
Undoubtedly there would be opposition ; no pro- 
gressive movement was ever made without en- 
countering opposition. But that only acts as a 
stimulus, and has never yet checked any fashion- 
able movement. When it was the fashion to wear 
big hats to the theatre, did satirical remarks, news- 
paper criticisms, remonstrances, tears, prayers, 
threats of lynching, succeed in banishing them ? 
Not at all. Their owners placidly wore them, 
and serenely obstructed their neighbors’ view, 
and bore the obloquy and reproach that were 
heaped upon them, till the fashion changed. So 
it would be with this movement. Of course the 
pioneers would stand a whirlwind of jeers and 
criticism, and perhaps some persecution, but in a 
little while it would die out. 

Of course, if such an organization is perfected, 
the details would have to be carefully arranged. 
But no doubt full statistics of the workings of 
the club could be obtained by addressing the 
secretary of the Sicilian society. 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 

Wurtr Cur Caxr.—Whites of eight eggs, two cups 
of suzar, three and a half cups of flour, a half-cup of 
cornstarch, one cup of butter, one cup of sweet milk, 
a tea-spoonful of bicarbonate of soda, two tea-spoon- 
fuls of cream of tartar. Cream the butter and sugar 
together, add half the flour and some of the milk alter- 
nately, then the whites and the rest of the flour. Beat 
the whites until very stiff. Season with one fresh lem- 
on (the rind and juice both). Let the process be as un- 
interrupted as possible, and carry the cake to the oven 
for baking without delay. Let it bake slowly but reg- 
ularly. 

A Curar nut Nror Cup Caxr.—Four eggs, three cup- 
fuls of flour, two cupfuls of sugar, one cupful of but- 
ter, half a pint of cream, one tea-spoonful of tartaric 
acid, one tea-spoonful of soda or two tea-spoonfuls of 
sera eeeees. (If you use Horsford’s baking powder 
or the Royal baking powder, the tartaric acid may be 
omitted.) Let the soda and acid be dissolved in warm 
water, and put into the dongh just as it is ready for 
the baking pan or mould. Season to the taste. Mace 
is very nice, or nutmeg and alittle powdered cinnamon. 

Fie Puppine.—This pudding is highly complimented 
by connoisseurs. Take a half-pound each of dried figs, 
chopped beef suet (that must be very fresh), bread- 
crumbs, and fair brown sugar, and three eggs. Chop 
the figs fine with the bread-crumbs and suet. Boil two 
hours in a mould that has been well buttered, or, if 
you have not a pudding mould, a cloth scalded and 
floured will answer. Eat with snow-flake or other 
hard sauce. Any other dried fruit may be substituted 
for the figs if you prefer. Boil three hours, 

GuinGrr-skeR Powpers.—Put into blae papers, to 
each one thirty grains of bicarbonate of soda, five 
grains of powdered ginger, and one dram of white 
sugar. Put into white papers, for each one twenty- 
five grains of powdered tartaric acid. Put a paper of 
each kind of powder to half a pint of water, and let 
them dissolve separately. Afterward pour together. 
The glass in which they are mixed must be large 
enough to allow for the lively effervescence that takes 
place. For an ordinary-sized tumbler, half the above 
quantity of material would suffice. 

Dairy Beer.—To one hundred pounds of the fleshy 
part of beef, the upper part of the hind-leg being best 
suited for the purpose, take five pounds of salt, two 
ounces of saltpetre, and half a pound of brown sugar. 
Cut the beef into strips that will be of convenient size 
for cutting. Rub the above-named ingredients well 
into the beef on all sides. Let them lie in a tub for 
three days, and then hang up todry. There isno more 
strengthening food for an invalid, nor a nicer relish for 
breakfast or tea. 

Prerer Savor.—Two dozen green peppers and twice 
their bulk of firm bleached cabbage cut up fine, one 
root of horse-radish grated, one handful of salt, one 
table-spoonful of mustard seed, one dessert-spoonful 
of cloves, two table-spoonfuls of sugar, and a few 
blades of mace. Boi! the spices and sugar in two 
quarts of best cider vinegar. Pour it boiling hot over 
the other ingredients, and put away in wide-mouthed 
glass bottles tightly corked. 

Goop Rerotre ror Yrast.—One pint each of flour, 
hops, and white potatoes, half a cupful of yeast, and 
one table-spoonful of sugar. Boil the hops in two 

uarts of water, and strain it through thin muslin. 

eat in the flour after sifting it. Peel the potatoes 
and mash them perfectly, then stir them into the paste 
and add the sugar. When the mixture is milk-warm, 
stir in the cup of old yeast, and it should be ready for 
use in about six hours. 

Sroner.—One gill of flour, a light tea-spoonful of 
salt, one tea-spoonful of sugar, a potato the size of a 
hen’s egg, Pm one large kitchen spoonful of ye: 
This sponge must be made up several hours before 
making up the bread with it, that time may be allow- 
ed for it to rise without forcing; at 2 pr. M., say, when 
bread is to be made up at night for breakfast next 
morning. This quantity of sponge will be enough to 
lighten one quart of bread. 

Sricepy Peacurs.—Eight pounds of peaches (after 

they are pared, but not stoned), four pounds of sugar, 
one quart of vinegar, half an ounce each of cloves and 
cinnamon, and a quarter of an ounce of nace. Put the 
peaches in a stone jar, and pour over them the liquor 
oiling hot. The next day much syrup will have form- 
ed. Pour it off and again bring it to a boilin your pre- 
serving kettle, and pour it upon the fruit while steam- 
ing hot. Repeat this for five mornings. Cover up the 
jar closely, and the peaches will keep perfectly for a 
year or more, 

Tomato Savor.—One gallon of green tomatoes, six 
medium-sized onions, four table-spoontuls of salt, one 
table-spoonful each of cloves and black pepper, one 
tea-spoonful of mace, and one gill of white mustard 
seed. Chop up the tomatoes and onions, and add the 
spices. Pack down in stone jars till the vegetables 
come within four inches of the top. Fill up with best 
vinegar. 

Drawn Butter.—Four table-spoonfuls of butter, 
two table-spoonfuls of milk, six table-spoonfuls of 
water, three tea-spoonfuls of flour, aid two eggs. Rub 
up the yolk of one egg with the flour and butter, and add 
the other, boiled hard, to the rest of the ingredients. 
Have ready some parsley boiled in salted water, and 
let it be added to the sauce when nearly done. Put all, 
mixed smoothly together, over the fire in a stew-pan, 
and stir until the sauce begins to simmer. The mo- 
ment it boils up it is done. Take it up quickly, for it 
is spoiled if it becomes curdled or oily, ‘ 














“THE WINDOW-SEAT.” 

ECILADE, a very pretty little village in Oxfordshire, among 

4 the wide meadowed reaches of the Upper Thames, quite 
primitive in all things, and with no sense of newness in any part 
of it, has for some years past, during the summer months, been 
in great part possessed by a little colony of American artists, The 
Swan Inn, an old posting tavern that has undergone no change in a 
century or two, save to grow thicker and rounder with each annual 
incrustation of whitewash, has been wholly given up to them. 
There Mr. Abbey painted his exquisite water-color “ The Sisters,” 
and in old interiors round about and among tke flower-laden meads 
of this loveliest part of England were chosen the scenes which 
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enrich the pages of his Herrick, which stands unapproached 
to-day among all illustrated works of its class. Below Lechlade 
Mr. Alfred Parsons and Mr. Abbey painted their charming “ An- 
glers,”’ exhibited in the National Academy of Design last year, and 
it would be difficult to enumerate all the interesting and note- 
worthy pictures which Lechlade has contributed to our exhibitions 
and our illustrations. 

Mr. Frank D. Millet, who is one of the most interesting and ef- 
fective workers among the new-comers in American art, has spent 
one or two seasons at Lechlade. “The Window-Seat” was puaint- 
ed in the Swan Inn, in a parlor on the second floor, looking out 
on the main street of the village. It was exhibited in the Winter 
Exhibition of Painters in Oil-Colors in London last year, and was 
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“THE WINDOW SEAT.”—From a Parntinc By Francis D. MILLET, EXHIBITED AT THE Lonpon Winter Exutpition or Painters 1x O11-Cotors, 1883. 


recognized as one of the most successful pictures of the season. 
It was purchased by an American visitor on the opening day of 
the exhibition. 





“THE BIBLE LESSON.” 


FPNAKEN all in all, the Tadema household is one of the most in- 

teresting and most unique in London. Alma Tadema himself 
is in his own line of art unequalled, In respect to artistic erudi- 
tion and research, coupled with catholic good taste and cultivation, 
his house is like his pictures, a marvel of variety, of beauty, and 
of distinctness and piquancy of interest. Mrs. Tadema, who fig- 
ures in so many of his pictures as auburn-haired priestess, Vestal, 
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“THE BIBLE LESSON.”—From a Painting By Mrs. ALMA TaDEMA, EXHIBITED aT THE Lonpon Winter Exuipition oF Painters IN OiL-Cotors, 1883 


or Muse, is herself an artist of high attainment, and one of the In ane rthe rm ‘inute I saw her hold out her hand—‘ Major Gor 
most successful and industrious e trib utors to the Royal Acade- | M I S S Hs O M M ¥i mn, I be , ’ 
| 


my, the Grosvenor, and the other exhibitions oie ab< ane. | in the BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” } Major don ! Charlie’s uncle ! x, 
London season. Mrs. Tadema’s color and eohale que resemble her | sntleman started, and perceiving us, lifted his hat 
: e¢ 


a marked “T am Major Gordon. But—pardon me; my memory often 
degree, his influence. > in ¢ * artistic conceits PART I.—( Continued.) fails me.” : , . 

and ” »jects, she is wholly he af ‘ ity and clever- THINK so,” she answered, beneath her b wreath. “Come with He acce pte 2d, bowing, her offered hand ; he lo« 
ness. One of her most recent successes was her “ Bible Les- me to the gangway, Decie ; you will be so glad!” into her face, but without the slighte ign of re 
gon,” exhibited in the last Winter ‘E xhibition in London, a Her lips were quivering, but her smile, as s a turned tome—I | “I beg your pardon—I ought to know 


lown intently 
cognition, 
you, and yet—” 
charming and most effective picture, and of which we present a | shall never forget it—never cease to be grateful for her kind “Iam Miss Trotter, Mrs. Murray’s friend. And this is Miss 
fine engraving. thought of me—just then. Decima Murray.” 
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“ Ah, yes!” A light seemed to break upon him ; 
he turned to me and shook my hand warmly. 
Yes, Charlie must have told him. Perhaps he 
had even seen Charlie. 

I was so delighted that,as the children say, 
I “hardly knew whether I stood on my head or 
my heels.” He had come home, this uncle from 
India, who was to prove a sort of protecting an- 
gel to Charlie, whom probably he had met before 
he started, and who had told him to come and 
see me. And he looked as if he liked me, as if 
he meant to like me—the dear old gentleman! 
For he was an old gentleman—that is, he might 
be something between fifty and seventy—but 
after forty everybody was “old” to me then. 

“T have heard of you, Miss Murray; I meant 
to come and see you. This chance meeting is a 
great pleasure to me, Also to find you with my 
old friend here—” 

He turned to Miss Trotter, who stood a little 
aside, and spoke to her kindly and cordially. Evi- 
dently he had no feeling about the tailor-uncle, 
but asked after “all the family” with a slightly 
hesitating air, as if trying to remember what it had 
consisted of, and where they all now were. 

Miss Trotter soon set him at ease. “TI have 
no family; they are all dead long ago. There is 
only me.” 

Major Gordon shook her hand warmly again 
and again, thanking her for being “so very kind” 
as to remember him for all those years, since 
he had been last in England. “ How many years ? 
for really I have lost count. One forgets so 
many things—I can hardly believe that I am 
again at home. And how strange to find one 
face, not to say two faces’ —he bowed and smiled 
to each; a most pleasant smile, which lighted up 
his worn face into something like youthfulness 
— to meet me with such a kindly welcome !” 

“ Luggage, sir!” cried an officious porter, just 
taking away the gangway; and we dropped into 
the business of life again. 

He had very little luggage—surprisingly little 
for a gentleman home from India; but then he 
was a soldier and accustomed to rough it, as evi- 
dently he did. My Charlie would have been hor- 
rified at travelling with such a portmanteau, 
Major Gordon caught me looking at it. 

“Old and battered, like myself,” said he, with 
asmile. ‘“ Never mind, it has seen good service. 
And now—it also is coming home.” 

A slight sigh, almost immediately repressed, 
and Major Gordon stood looking around him 
with a half-bewildered air, and faintly putting 
aside, with a rather irritable gesture, the appeal- 
ing porters, or inn touters, who began to gather 
round him. 

“Where am I going? I don’t know, my good 
man. Nowhere particular. The custom-house ? 
—yes, the custom-house—I must follow the rest. 
Good-day—adieu !—and thank you, ladies.” 

But Miss Trotter came forward, with her prac- 
tical business-like air—she was the most thorough 
“woman of business” I ever knew, 

“Tam a resident here, and can easily get your 
luggage examined and passed. Also, my carriage 
is waiting at the head of the pier, and if you 
will come—” 

I hung upon his hand—he was my Charlie’s 
dear old uncle !—and begged him not to go to a 
strange inn. Iwas sure—quite sure—Miss Trot- 
ter would be glad to see him. “ Do come,” I im- 
plored; “do come home with us.” 

“Come home!” he repeated, with a strange 
pathos in the words. “You are very kind,” 
turning to Miss Trotter—‘and I thank you. 
Yes, I will come.” 

And so it befell that Major Gordon’s first day 
in England, after so many years, was spent in 
Miss Trotter’s house, with herself and me. A 
very pleasant day—and to me at least a real fe- 
licity. How I blessed the “chance,” as I thought 
(not being aware till long afterward that some of 
his friends had known he was daily expected in 
England)—the happy chance which brought 
Charlie’s uncle to Dover, and brought me to the 
Admiralty Pier at the very moment of his land- 
ing! Nor did he bimself disguise the pleasure of 
it. An Indian officer, retired invalided upon half- 
pay, with no relations and no fortune, is not like- 
ly to have a very jubilant welcome home. 

He said as much, or rather it dropped from him 
unawares, while sitting peacefully at our fireside 
—I had become so much at home there that I 
often called it “ours.” But otherwise he spoke 
very little of himself or his own affairs. 

Nor, eagerly as I expected it, did he once refer 
to mine. He watched me. I felt he was “tak- 
ing stock of me”—noticing every word I said, 
everything I did, with a sharp observance almost 
amounting to suspicion; but except in answer to 
a question or two from Miss Trotter—bless her 
for that !—he never mentioned Charlie. 

I should have been angry with him, except 
that as he sat warming his long brown hands at 
the fire—his gray mustache and thin sallow face 
giving him more the air of a Don Quixote than 
ever—he looked such a lonely man that I felt 
sorry for him. After a time, however, he bright- 
ened up and turned to Miss Trotter, who sat in 
the shadow, her little figure half buried in the 
depths of her favorite arm-chair; he began talk- 
ing with her of old times. 

“It was so kind of you to speak to me. I can 
not imagine how you recognized me after all the 
years that have passed since we met-~! forget 
how many.” 

“Not so very many—ten, perhaps.” 

“ And where was it? I ought to recollect, but 
my memory is so bad. I am getting quite an 
old man now.” 

“At Mrs. Murray’s—just before you sailed. 
The year before that, you came to see me at Crook- 
field; my father had just died.” 

“Ah, yes, I came once, and I ought to have 
come oftener—but”—a dark shadow crossed his 
face—“ my time was much engrossed just then.” 

Miss Trotter said nothing, and after a minute 
or so he again recurred to her father. 





“The dear old rector—how kind he was tome 
when I was a young man! Not so very young 
either—-I was thirty, but I felt like a boy during 
all that furlough. How I enjoyed fishing in the 
rectory stream, and making hay in the rectory 
meadow! It seems all like a dream now—so very 
long ago.” 

i. 

“ But perhaps you will hardly remember—you 
must have been such a mere child then, Miss 
Trotter, fourteen or thereabouts.” 

“Seventeen. I was older than I looked.” 

“ And you have changed very little. I could al- 
most see the face of the little girl in the hay field.” 

Was it my fancy, or a sudden red glow from 
the fire-light? but I saw the delicate pink cheek 
—Miss Trotter had the complexion of a girl still 
—change to a deep carmine. Our guest never 
saw it: he was gazing absently into the glowing 
coals—indeed, he had mechanically taken up the 
poker to stir them, but dropped it with a smile. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Trotter—and yet—I 
have certainly known you more than seven years.” 

She too smiled, and said gently that he need not 
apologize, she did not consider himas a stranger ; 
and then she rose and made the tea, leaving him 
and me to sit and talk. But he did not profit by 
the opportunity ; he still told me not a serap of 
news about poor Charlie. Either he was very 
reticent—men are so much shyer about love af- 
fairs than women—or else the time for him: to 
take any interest in such things had long passed 
by. Very likely! Whatever he had been, he 
was certainly growing into an “old fogy”. now, 


Not even a rich “old fogy,” as I had somehow. 


imagined him to be, for his clothes were decided: 
ly shabby; and when there was a talk of his go- 
ing to sleep at the Lord Warden, he said’ it 
would be “ too expensive,” and decided with a dig- 
nified indifference that I marvelled:at—so unlike 
Charlie—to take up his quarters at a much infe- 
rior hotel. 

“Not that Ihave sunk to the ‘worst man’s 
worst room,’ as Pope has it (how fond your fa- 
ther was of Pope, Miss Trotter !), but Iam obliged 
to take care of my pence, else my pounds would 
not take care of themselves, and I am growing 
an old man now.” 

No one contradicted the fact, which indeed was 
quite true, as he sat thoughtfully twirling his long 
mustache, and sometimes putting a hand upon 
his broad forehead, bald to the crown, as if to 
remove a certain feeling of confusion there. No 
one would have imagined Major Gordon anything 
but an old man. 

And with an old man’s peculiarity he again 
and again reverted to the days of his youth, and 
to this pretty village of Crookfield of which Miss 
Trotter’s father had been rector. 

“ How long is it since you were there? Is it 
much changed?” he asked. “Everything is 
changing nowadays—everything and everybody. 
I should hardly like to see it again. I have nev- 
er seen it since—let me consider—I believe not 
since the day your father married me. You 
know”—turning suddenly to Miss Trotter—“ you 
know that my wife is dead ?” 

“ Yes.” . 

He stated the fact—indeed, the two facts, be- 
tween which had come such a life-long tragedy 
(I found it all out afterward)—merely as facts, 
no more. With the silent dignity which makes 
most men—not, alas! women—cover over their 
domestic wounds, he wrapped his mantle round 
him, Cesar-like, hiding every drop of blood, ev- 
ery quiver of pain. He had always done it, I 
heard, and he did it still. 

But all was ended now. As we watched him 
from our wicket-gate walk down the moonlight 
shore—we had gone a few steps outside to show 
him the way to his hotel—upright still, and sol- 
dier-like in his bearing, but so thin and withered 
up and melancholy-looking, one wondered if he had 
ever been young. I said as much to Miss Tommy. 

“A nice old gentleman, though, but rather 
grim. No wonder they call him Don Quixote! 
But how anybody could ever say that, even in his 
young days, he was like my Charlie—” 

Miss Trotter turned, with just the shadow of 
sharpness in her gentle voice. “You girls are 
apt to make severe criticisms and rude judg- 
ments. Had you known Major Gordon in his 
‘young days,’ as you call them, perhaps you 
would have thought. differently. He might not 
have been exactly handsome, but there was no 
one so graceful, so courteous, such a true gentle- 
man—like Don Quixote, if you will,” she added, 
with a little laugh, but I saw in the moonlight 
that her eyes were glittering with tears. 

“He certainly is very like Don Quixote now,” 
said I; “and what a mercy his Dulcinea is dead! 
Did you notice he never talked about her? Per- 
haps he loved and admired her to the last. And 
so they were married at your village ?” 

“Yes; she came from there.” 

“And she was very beautiful, and he was very 
much in love with her? They went out to India, 
and then they came back for a year, with the little 
daughter that died here, and he returned alone ?” 

I put these facts, which I had heard, in the 
form of questions, hoping to find out more, but 
Miss Trotter merely answered, “I believe so.” 
She was as reticent as the Major himself. What- 
ever she knew of his affairs she kept in as sacred 
silence as he did. And there was no getting out 
of her what she did not choose to tell. Small as 
she was, simple in her bearing, and feminine in 
her manner, no one could ever take a liberty with 
Miss Tommy. 

In those days people did not rush about with 
the speed of “ from London to Paris in ten hours.” 
Major Gordon, intending to rest at Dover three 
days, stayed three weeks. After so much knock- 
ing about the world, he seemed not sorry for even 
a brief repose. He and his battered portman- 
teau removed from the second-rate hotel, which 
he calmly affirmed was “ rather too dear for him,” 
and took up their quarters in a lodging found for 
him by Miss Trotter with a widow woman, one 





of her numerous “ friends”—she had as many 
among the poor as the rich, and she always gave 
them that pleasant name, 

Most people are “known by their friends,” 
who catch the reflection of themselves more or 
less. Major Gordon never came to us—and he 
came every day—without singing the praises of 
his excellent Jandlady. Mrs. Wilson was so 
“good,” so “clever,” so “kind.” He seemed 
surprised to find these qualities in a woman, and 
dwelt upon them, in the smallest trifles, with an 
earnest gratitude that would have been amusing 
had it not been rather pathetic. 

And he did so enjoy his cozy sunshiny rooms, 
half-way up the Castle Hill; sunshine on one side, 
though it rested on the white stones and green 
trees of an old-church-yard ; and on the other a 
newly planted sloping garden, where the birds 
were just beginning to build. There, too, he had 
the familiar military element to amuse him, for 
all the traffic of the Castle passed his door, and 
he would prick up his ears like an old war-horse, 
Mrs. Wilson said, at the tramp of a regiment or 
the music of a band. 

Major Gordon was not exactly a reading man. 
His eyes were weak, he told us; he had once had 
slight ophthalmia in Egypt, and his wandering 
soldier’s life had tended to the study of men 
rather than of books. But he was a shrewd old 
fellow,as-I soon saw. He had gone through the 
world with his eyes open, and his observations on 
things and people were often very acute; though 
with -regard to himself and his own affairs he 
had: the simplicity of a child. 

In-fact, as I once said to Miss Trotter, Charlie’s 
uncle “amused” me exceedingly, “he was such 
a queer combination of the serpent and the dove.” 
I laughed with him and at him; I admired him 
and eriticised him, after the rude and candid 
fashion of young people; but Miss Tommy nev- 
er made any comments upon him at all. 

As I said, instead of three days he stayed three 
weeks, before going on to London, which he seem- 
ed in no hurry to do. 

* My business can stand over, and keep no one 
waiting; nobody expects me,” he said one day 
with a smile, half sad, half eynical—there was a 
touch of cynicism in many of his remarks, which 
always had the effect of making Miss Trotter si- 
lent. “All I have to do can be done at any 
time.” 

“No time like the present, as Miss Trotter 
would say,” I answered, laughing. 

“Young lady,” said the Major, turning upon 
me with a sharpness so unwonted that it actual- 
ly made me start, “if vou, like me, had no future 
and no past, you would trouble yourself very lit- 
tle about the present.” 

Which seemed to be his way—a kind of indif- 
ferent drifting with the tide, sad to see in a man 
who has passed his prime, from whom youth’s 
energy has naturally departed, leaving behind 
neither the firm resolve of middle life nor the 
calm contentment of old age. 

Possibly I give my impressions of Major Gor- 
don more from what I afterward knew of him 
than from what I first observed, for he was not 
one of those people who take you by storm ; it 
required time and opportunity to find him out. 
We had both. He seldom missed a day in com- 
ing to East Cliff, though never until afternoon ; 
for Miss Trotter’s mornings were always full; 
mine too, by the force of example, which was ten 
times better than precept. But in the lengthen- 
ing spring evenings, when daylight began to fade, 
we used to see his tall thin figure, with that old 
fur coat buttoned to the throat, appearing in the 
distance down the Esplanade; he would join us 
and walk home with us, sit down by our fireside 
“for just ten minutes,” and when he once sat 
down he never got up again. 

One could scarcely wonder at this. The bright 
room, the cozy tea table—not your careless come- 
and-go afternoon tea, which had not then been 
invented, but the good, old-fashioned evening 
meal, with the hissing urn, the hot muffins, the 
yellow marmalade and tempting jam, and the 
mistress of it all sitting at the head of her table 
with that placid home-like smile. No wonder 
that her guest sometimes put his cup down and 
regarded her wistfully ! 

“Miss Trotter,” he said one day, “ you are the 
most comfortable-looking woman I ever knew, 
and the cleverest at making other people com- 
fortable.” 

“Thank you,” she laughed. 

“And I remember you were the same as a 
child. How your father used to call you his 
‘little house-mother!? What a pity—”’ He 
stopped—perhaps he had been going to say, 
“ What a pity you were never married!” but po- 
liteness made him alter it to, “ What a pity more 
women were not like you!” 

That simple, open admiration—so outspoken 
and free from all reserve—it seemed sometimes 
rather to wound its object. She always turned 
the conversation, as now. 

“Yes, my father had many a pleasant nick- 
name for his favorites. Yours, I remember, was 
‘Bonnie Prince Charlie.’ ” 

Major Gordon laughed heartily. “What a 
misnomer! If the adjective had been applied 
to you, now—for I think you were the ‘ bonniest’ 
little girl I ever saw. It was a pleasure to look 
at you, as it is still”—with a courtly bow, so com- 
pletely belonging to the stately compliments of 
the old school that no one could be offended at it. 

And yet I fancied I saw that pained look cross 
Miss Tommy’s dear old face—the sweetest “old 
lady’s” face that ever was, as I thereupon de- 
clared. She made us both a little bow, and bade us 
“go on with our tea, and talk no more nonsense.” 

‘Thus we made our innocent jokes, a very hap- 
py trio, or,if not happy, at least contented. If 
two of us had felt inclined to keep up the “ win- 
ter of our discontent,” it was “made glorious 
summer” by the sunshiny nature of the third. 
Miss Tommy honestly declared that she liked to 
be happy; and no one could live with her, as I 





had done all these months, without becoming, in 
a moderate and decorous way, happy too. 

I said so to Major Gordon one day when he and 
I were walking together, as we sometimes did, 
for many a merry mile; Miss Trotter following 
us in her little pony-carriage, for she was not 
strong, and often said what a “thankfulness” it 
was to her that, having walked so much in her 
youth, she could in her old age afford the luxury 
of driving. But we were still young and active, 
she told us; and she watched us striding along 
through the pleasant lanes and sweeps of undu- 
lating country which lie inland, just beyond Do- 
ver town. 

We were bound to St. Radegund’s Abbey, which 
we wished to show Major Gordon before he left. 
His departure, fixed and unfixed again several 
times, was finally settled for to-morrow ; and the 
week after so was mine. I too was going to 
London—to resume my family’s usual round of 
“the season”—to be speculated upon by match- 
making mothers, and criticised by ugly sisters, 
and flirted with by undesirable younger brothers, 
to my mother’s great despair. No need, for my 
heart was bound up in my absent Charlie. 

His uncle had told me nothing about him. 
Our affair, if he knew it, which [ could not help 
fancying he did, was apparently of no importance 
to him—a specimen of the “ calf-love” to which 
I had more than once heard him contemptuously 
refer in conversation. The “ tender passion” was 
clearly not in his line. He treated me much like 
any other young lady—politely, paternally, but 
without showing any special interest in me, or 
recognizing my possible future tie to himself. 
Now I, though sometimes he vexed me by the 
stolidity with which he ignored all my “ fishing 
questions,” having all one aim—Charlie—could 
not help feeling a deep interest in him, and a 
sense of regret at his departure, which surprised 
myself. 

“What is there in some people that, though 
we are glad to see them, we never miss them; 
while others, whenever they go away, leave a large 
hole behind ?” 

I had said this to Miss Tommy as she was tying 
on her bonnet for our expedition, and I happened 
to catch in the glass the reflection-of her face. 
Such a mournful expression it had! with its wide 
eves that saw nothing, and its close-set mouth, as 
if fixed for the endurance of an eternal want, a 
perpetual pain. 

It haunted me all through the walk, though 
whenever she passed us her face was dressed in 
smiles. So much so that Major Gordon said: 

“What a very happy woman Miss Trotter 
seems to be!—a great deal happier, perhaps, 
than if she had been married.” 

Which was one of many severe remarks on 
the married state which continually fell from 
him, inclining me to rise up and do battle with 
him, except that he had the advantage of me, 
and of Miss Trotter too, in having been married. 
But, as she said to me once, there are two kinds 
of cynies—those who do not believe at all, and 
those who believe so intensely that they will ac- 
cept nothing short of absolute truth—absolute 
perfection, Was that the reason she had never 
married ? 

Arrived at St. Radegund’s, I took out my sketch- 
book—Charlie had a fancy for art, and had given 
me once some lessons, so of course I stuck to 
my drawing valorously. I had talked to Char- 
lie’s uncle as long as I could, but still he was an 
“old fogy”; the young and the old have not 
many points in common, and after a while find one 
another’s society a trifle dull. Now elderly folk 
do not seem to mind dullness, but can go on to- 
gether, as I have known Major Gordon and Miss 
Trotter do, for ever so long without exchanging 
a dozen words. 

They did so now. After we had examined the 
ruins, and speculated on the departed St. Rade- 
gund, who, I believe, was a lady abbess, and this 
her convent—but really I felt little interest in 
her, a long dead and buried woman, while I was 
a living woman, oh, so keenly, painfully alive !— 
after a while I left my two seniors to their mutu- 
al society and took refuge in my own, which was 
much more interesting. Soon I had settled my- 
self in a secluded corner to make my sketch, and 
think of Charlie. 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 





BECOMING SHOES AND 
STOCKINGS. 


N the matter of pretty and becoming dress it 
is of the first importance to be always neat— 
never, for instance, to be minus buttons or hooks 
or strings; always to have trim ankles and well- 
shod feet. Once upon a time it was considered 
the correct thing to wear a pure white stocking 
drawn tightly over the knees. Now fashion com- 
pels us to wear colored hosiery, which, however 
convenient to those who are obliged to trudge 
the streets in all weathers, is not so becoming to 
the foot as white. Colored stockings are even 
injurious to the health, if the skin be delicate: 
they frequently cause pimples and eruptions on 
the skin. Think not of fashion, then, in this re- 
spect, and never wear colored stockings when 
you can wear white, or écru, which is almost the 
same as regards the health, though for beauty 
there is nothing so pretty as white, unless, indeed, 
it be plain black. 

As for boots and shoes, which betray the lady 
as much as, if not more than, gloves, here, indeed, 
you must not be too economical. The beauty of 
a foot is its instep. Now boots are often too 
tight over the instep, thus destroying the first 
and greatest beauty of a foot. Pointed or small 
rounded toes are prettier than square toes, and 
make the foot look smaller. If the toes, also, 
are just a little, ever so little, turned upward, the 
foot looks even smaller still. For this reason 
strapped shoes and boots are becoming to the 
foot. And these little hints may be remembered, 
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whatever may be the fashion. A well-made boot 
lasts double the time of a common boot, and 
makes the foot look prettier as well. Above all 
things, if you study the beauty of the foot, never 
clothe it in colored boots or shoes. An ugly foot 
looks uglier than ever in colors, embroidery, etc., 
whilst a pretty foot looks smaller and prettier in 
dainty black. A well-arched foot looks better in 
a boot than in a shoe, the boot showing off the 
instep much better than a shoe. But as shoes 
can be worn smaller than boots, large flat feet 
look better in shoes than boots. Parisian ladies, 
who are most coquettish with their feet, rarely 
wear anything but the plainest of black boots. 
These boots are as thin and as elegantly made as 
possible, but they are perfectly plain. Satin boots 
are more becoming than kid, and easier for walk- 
ing in on account of their suppleness. They do 
not lose their shape either, like kid boots. Satin 
boots, like satin corsets, are the nicest ; once worn, 
it is with a sigh of regret any other material is 
adopted. 





A MIDSUMMER MADNESS. 

af By FANNY FOSTER CLARK. 

LIFE all wild and tempest driven, 

A A soul all reckless and unshriven, 

Athirst for every mad temptation, 

In love with pride and desolation : 

Such is the man whose tears implore thee, 

Whose stern heart melts and pleads before thee. 

When I was a very harmless and kindly boy 
of nineteen I wrote that verse as a description 
of myself. Worse, I was proud of the produe- 
tion, and believed myself a born poet as well as 
a desperate lover. Perhaps there are passing 
disturbances in the brain cells which produce 
manias so innocent that they escape medical ree- 
ognition, and so really one might easily take 
some fatal step while he is not a responsible be- 
ing. Certain it is that during a few weeks of 
hallucination, from which I emerged cool and 
sane, my fate was decided, the lot of a married 
man wes marked out forme. Yes, that unhappy 
summer. Well, Pll set down events in their 
proper sequence, 

“ Jack, I’ve seen her! I’ve seen her!” I said to 
Jack Clements, bouncing in upon him one hot 
June Sunday, about—never mind how many years 
ago, for there’s a lady in the case, and she doesn’t 
look her age. 

“ Seen whom ?” drawled Jack. 

“The loveliest girl in the world. She sits 
about half-way up the middle aisle in St. Mark’s 
Church. Fair hair, blue eyes, slight figure, pink 
bonnet, dove-colored frock. Who is she, Jack?” 
Such a question was not hopeless in those days, 
when well-to-do New York lived within narrower 
boundaries, 

“ Let’s see,” said Jack. “ Humph! ugly mouth, 
longish nose? That’s Miss Finn.” 

“ No, no; red, pouting lips, nose like wax-work.” 

“Tknow,” Jack asserted, with confidence. 
“ Bad complexion, stooping shoulders ; that’s—” 

“ This girl has a skin like a white rose leaf,” I 
interrupted. 

“Hah! just so! Sickly-looking rather?” Jack 
suggested. “A sweet, sugar-and-water sort of 
smile, and killing dimples.” 

“ Sugar-and-water smile!” I echoed, much dis- 
gusted. “She has dimples—yes.” 

“That,” said Jack, “is Eleanor Ford. I know 
her. Like to be introduced, eh ?” 

“Like it! Oh, Jack, vou’re my best friend!” 
and I seized Jack’s powerful hand in my slight 
fingers. 

He shook me off, and eying me up and down, 
remarked, “ You’re going to fall in love.” 

“Going to?—I am in love.” 

“ You’ve got the sentimental fever; most boys 
have it, early or late. You’re rather early, just 
nineteen last week,” Jack went on, in his merci- 
less matter-of-fact way, “and a very slender, 
pretty, rosy-cheeked chap you are. The fever 
will go hard with you, my gentle Colly. By-the- 
way, how’s the Comet ?—financially, I mean.” 

Now I hated to be called “Colly,” my name 
being Collingwood Graham. I hated to be call- 
ed rosy-cheeked, and I hated to be questioned 
about the Comef’s finances. The fact was, in 
consideration of certain capital duly subseribed 
by my father, I was connected with that strug- 
gling and short-lived daily paper known as the 
Comet ; and I fully believed that the destiny of 
the nation hung upon my contributions, 

“You'd better,” observed Jack, “ get into some 
paying business — groceries or dry-goods, or 
something marketable.” 

“There are matters of more importance than 
hides and leather,” I remarked, reflecting on 
Jack's mercantile pursuits, 

“But a good hide means value in any age 
of the world and among any people,” retorted 
Jack. “I believe in the tangible, Colly. Now 
if I were in love with a girl, I'd be careful to 
bring her always something good to eat,” 

“ Ah, Caliban,” said I, surveying Jack’s im- 
mense bulk and full, handsome face with easy 
contempt, “you don’t understand the higher 
emotions.” 

“ Humph!” was Caliban’s only answer. 

Within twenty-four hours Jack took me to 
one of those big houses in Bond Street (dear 
me! Bond Street was a fine neighborhood then), 
and pronounced the happy words, “ Miss Ford, 
wy friend, Mr. Graham.” 

I made an enraptured murmur. 

She attempted to open a conversation, and I 
only bent upon her a distracted stare. 

‘Clements gave me a look and a frown, and 
‘at last i offered a few remarks in tragic jerks, 
sighed deeply, then fell into melancholy con- 
templation, my gaze riveted on Eleanor’s face. 

While in this attitude of pensive adoration 
T became conscious that the folding-doors at 
the end of the parlor were softly pushed apart, 
and a pair of very big and bright eyes were di- 
rected upon me. Said Eleanor : 

“Don’t open the door in that way, Midge; 








it’s not polite. That is my sister,’ she ex- 
plained to us. “Her real name is Adelaide, 
but we call her Midge because it seems to fit her 
better.” 

It did—it fitted her exactly. She was a child 
of thirteen, long-limbed, loose-jointed, and pre- 
ternaturally quick of motion. She wore a bag- 
gy sort of frock, and came sliding and wriggling 
into the room. She nodded to me, said, “ Hello!” 
and slinking into a chair all sidewise, she sat on 
one foot and industriously swung the other. 

Ir d the speechless worship, but present- 
ly came an explosion of sputtering laughéer from 
Miss Midge. Then the young wild-cat jumped 
up, clapped both hands on her heart, sighed deep- 
ly, with a rushing, audible breath, ejaculated “ Oh 
my!” and with another fusillade of tittering ran 
out of the room. 

At parting I asked Eleanor, in a fervent way, 
“When may I come again ?” 

She answered, half jestingly, “Ob, to-morrow, 
if you like.” 

Enraptured, delighted, I searcely know how I 
reached the sidewalk, but I just remember hear- 
ing Jack Clements say, with a round oath, “ You 
made a confounded fool of yourself.” 

Then I rushed to my boarding-house, paced 
my room several hours, and produced a poem, of 
which I sent copies to the Comet and to Eleanor 
simultaneously : 

But yesterday I fain would stay 
The rosy Hours’ fleetness, 

So mad their haste, I scarce could taste 
The half their joy and sweetness, 





Yet, love, to-night each moment's flight 
Is like a year of sorrow, 
Time drags so slow since, sweet and low, 
You whispered, ‘‘Come to-morrow.” 
To-morrow? Yes, and we shall bless 
A thousand sweet to-morrows— 
And so I sailed on through a dozen verses, That 
I can recall them is now my worst misfortune. 

The next evening I said to Eleanor, “ Oh, Miss 
Ford, if you will only permit me to pour out my 
feelings in poetry!” 

“Tm very fond of verses,” she answered, dip- 
lomatically. 

“T couldn’t sleep last night,” I informed her, 
in thrilling tones. “I sat thinking of you.” 

She received the compliment graciously; so I 
ventured : “ Miss Ford, I feel there is some mag- 
netic bond between us, some mysterious sympa- 
thy, some—” 

The speech was cut short. From the back par- 
lor came the jangle of the piano, and, sung in a 
high, strident voice, the vulgar air known as 
“ Johnny Sands.” But the words! They were 
my poem, the gentle overflow of a simmering 
love, and they were bawled out with horrid sen- 
timentality, diversified by groans, sobs, and other 
dramatic devices : 

“But yesterday I fain would sta-ay 
The rosy Hours’ flee-et-ness.” 
Then came a comic interlude, followed by another 
and another couplet. Then, with a disgusting bur- 
lesque of fervor: 
“Yow whees-pered, ‘Co-ome ter-morrer.’” 


“Midge!” exclaimed Eleanor, reprovingly, and 
hurrying to reach the door. Too late. She raced 
upstairs, and down through the house sounded, 

“Ter-morrer? Yes, and we shall ber-less 
A thousand swe-et ter-morrers.” 

While the noblest sentiments of my soul were 
being thus held up to scorn, I paced the room in 
great excitement. But Eleanor apologized sweet- 
ly, and though the wretched tune, wedded to those 
words, kept ringing in my ears (for, to this day, I 
only hum “ Johnny Sands,” and back comes every 
line), I set about another effusion at once: 

Lenore, art thou a dream, 
A tading vision ? 
So fair thy form doth seem, 
"Tis like some passing gleam 
From lands Elysian. 

Of course it was printed in the Comet, a mark- 
ed copy sent to Eleanor, and I closely followed the 
tribute. As I entered, Midge was skipping along 
the hall like a monstrous grasshopper. “ Hello!” 
said she, and nodded; then, swinging round the 
newel-post with one long arm, she landed herself 
a third of the way upstairs. There she sat down, 
flung defiance at me with a flourish of her hands, 
and began shouting out my last poem to the tune 
of “ Pop Goes the Weasel.” 

“If you were a boy,” I hissed at her with con- 
centrated rage, “I'd wring your villainous little 
neck !” 

“Pooh !” responded Midge, with contempt. 

That evening was unlucky. Very early the 
bulky shadow of Jack Clements filled the door- 
way. 

“Brought you some sugar-plums,” said he. 

And Eleanor actually fell to devouring French 
candy. “If I were in love with a girl, 'd bring her 
something to eat.” I remembered that expres- 
sion of Jack’s too well, and, filled with gloom and 
misanthropy, I went home and worried out those 
dark lines, 

A life all wild and tempest-driven. 

They looked very Byronic, set up in good type in 
the Comet. But Midge! She danced back and 
forth, laughing in my face while she twisted them, 
by every barbarous trick of ad libitum singing, to 
the air of “ A frog he would a-wooing go.” One 
particularly ardent stanza was her especial de- 
light, and she clasped the air and rolled up her 
eyes to illustrate it worthily : 

“Oh, fairest, when thy tender glances 

Shall learn to greet love's warm advances, 
When all thy pliant, rosy graces 

Are trembling to my close embraces, 

Then shalt thou know, with bliss supernal, 
That love, love only, is eternal.” 

It’s useless to linger over all these distressing 
particulars, but after two weeks of hot June and 
July nights devoted to agonizing for rhymes, I 
felt I had passed a true-lover’s full probation, 
I practiced a declaration, and delivered it most 
passionately. The time was twilight. 











““ Eleanor,” said I, “fate has designed us for 
each other. We have been acquainted two long 
weeks, My love is madness—desperation. Dear- 
est, be my wife !” 

I attempted to seize her hand, but Eleanor 
sprang up briskly, and made short work of the 
romantic twilight by blazing every burner in the 
chandelier. Then she said, very distinctly: 

“ Please stop this nonsense. I don’t like it.” 

“ Eleanor,” I cried, “do you reject me?” 

“Hold your tongue,” said the young lady. 

“But I have poured out my soul to you in po- 
etry.” 

“ Ye-es,” answered Eleanor, with leisurely sar- 
casm, “and how charming it is, set to music!” 
Then she laughed—cruelly laughed. 

“ Eleanor, don’t drive me to suicide,” I sobbed 
out, wildly; and I’m ashamed to confess I was 
so rude as to try to embrace her, 

She slipped neatly under my extended arms, 
and, facing me angrily, delivered the final blow: 

“Go away, go straight out of the house, you 
silly, bad, insulting boy. You're a horrid little 
goose, and nobody would marry you.” Then she 
marched upstairs. 

I felt for my hat, and stumbled to the front 
door. On the steps I passed Jack Clements. He 
was carrying a dainty basket of early peaches. 

“ Something to eat!” I ejaculated, with a sneer, 
which Jack provokingly answered by pleasantly 
smiling, as if he were in good humor and good 
luck. 

I rushed home, rushed out again, rushed to 
the Comet office, tried to write, tried to sleep, 
tried to eat, tried to tire myself out by walking, 
and at last, in the early morning, sat down on a 
bench in Union Square. By that time I was no 
longer in love. ‘You're a horrid little goose, 
and nobody would marry you!” Those words 
rankled in my soul, and with clinched hands 
and eyes bent on vacancy [ was meditating « 
deep revenge. ‘“ But how?” said I, in the style 
of the melodramatic hero—“ but how? That is 
the question.” Just then—fizz! went something 
under the bench on which I sat, a small boy 
hooted at me, and I remembered it was the noisy, 
detestable Fourth of July. The military were 
already gathering in knots about the park; the 
drum and fife stung my tired ears, and I wander- 
ed off toward the East River. A steamer that 
looked rather inviting was just casting her cables, 
and, half in a dream, I stepped on board. 

Every half-hour or so the boat went bumping 
up against some dock, and people hustled on and 
off. At one of these stoppages the man at the 
gang-plank yelled, “ Hicksville Landing!” and I 
thought I'd go ashore. Striking into a shady 
country road, I followed it, beguiled by the dis- 
tant glint of a laké. Moodily I was searching an 
amswer to that riddle, “ Revenge !—but how ?” 
As if by magic an answer presented itself. There 
peeped out from the bushes skirting the road 
a pretty little head running over with dark ring- 
lets, and a pair of blooming cheeks, which proved 
to belong to a marvellously pretty girl. An air 
of rusticity about her emboldened me—as she 
tripped along—to respectfully address her. 

“ Am I near any hotel ?” 

“Oh no,” she answered ; “ the hotel’s at Hicks- 
ville Centre. That,” pointing to the lake, “is 
Hicks’s Pond. The picnic is down there.” 

“And you’ve been at the picnic ?” 

“Yes. Oh, we always have a picnic on the 
Fourth. Ike Carter was a-chasin’ me, so I cut 
through the woods.” 

“Very rude of Ike Carter,” I remarked. 

“Oh, he’s always doin’ somethin’ or other,” the 
young person responded, vaguely. 

“ Where,” I asked, “can I get luncheon ?” 

“Why, come to the picnic,” she said, cordial- 
ly. ‘There’s lots to eat there.” 

“ But may I know to whose politeness I am in- 
debted ?” 

“Oh,” she answered, after a moment’s per- 
plexity, “you mean what’s my name? Lizzie 
Crabb. Father’s farm is at Hicksville Corners.” 

There were certainly solecisms in her speech, 
but they might be corrected, I thought; and 
what a lovely face! Here was revenge! I would 
marry this girl. I’d walk into St. Mark’s every 
Sunday with my wife by my side. Eleanor should 
see that somebody would marry me, and that 
somebody a very beautiful creature too. My su- 
perior social standing, and above all my position 
on the Comet, would, of course, make the matter 
easy toarrange. It seems incredible that a young 
man of sound mind could be so impractical and 
so absurd. Ah! there’s the very point. Was I of 
sound mind ? 

Lizzie took me to the picnic, and I ate sand- 
wiches and pushed our acquaintance. Presently 
a short, thickset country fellow with a flat face, 
red hair, and freckled skin came up, and asked, 
familiarly, 

“Who's your friend, Lizzie ?” 

“Mr. Graham, from New York,” said Lizzie, 
boastfully emphasizing the proper noun. 

The freckled fellow, who wore a pink calico 
shirt and a silk hat, showed no inclination to 
leave us. 

“Say, Lizzie,” said he, “come to the swing, and 
I'll put yer up real high.” 

“No, thank you,” Lizzie responded, rather 
shortly. 

“ All right,” said he, and turned on his heel. 

“That’s Ike Carter,” Lizzie whispered. 

“Oh, the fellow who chased you ?” 

“Yes. Ike’s always up to somethin’,” which 
expression, being followed by a pout and a shrug, 
I interpreted as unfavorable to Ike. 

‘“*I must tell you,” I said to Lizzie, “that I am 
sub-editor of the Comet.” 

“The which ?” she inquired, pleasantly. 

I winced a little, but comforted myself by 
thinking how easy it would be to train that rus- 
tic tongue. 

We then took a long walk, far away from the 
noisy crowd, for Lizzie’s innocence, and perhaps 


her lack of breeding, made her quite unconscious 
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of impropriety in wandering off with a stranger. 
Heaven knows that, as for me, my head was too 
much in the clouds to admit of any conduct not 
strictly chivalrous, 

When we came back, Ike Carter, who was 
lounging on a rock, called out: 

“ Here’s a good seat; come rest yourselves,” 

“No,” Lizzie answered, and pulled me away. 

“Oh, that’s the ticket, is it?” said Ike, and 
lounged again. 

Ike’s unmoved countenance convinced me that 
our growing intimacy was no annoyance to him, 
yet his was a face not adapted to the conveyance 
of emotion. It was of a leathery texture, and 
overlaid by a fungus of confluent freckles that 
seemed to bind down any power of facial expres- 
sion. He wore, one might say, a sort of “iron 
mask,” and very suitably too, for Ike was the 
blacksmith’s assistant. 

Having been so recently in practice, I found 
courtship an easy matter, and Farmer Crabb was 
quite friendly. 

“So you’re one o’ them newspaper chaps, eh?” 
said he, turning upon me his large, fresh, good- 
natured face. 

“T am sub-editor of the Comet,” I replied, 
proudly, producing a copy of the paper. “ Here's 
my name. And see, I wrote that article of two 
columns.” 

“Ya’as,” said Crabb; “just so. And did yer 
print them columns too ? 
“ Of course not; that’s the printer’s work.” 

“Ya’as;” and Crabb grew very reflective. 
“Ya'as. There was a newspaper feller in Hicks- 
ville once before. He was a drunken loafer—no 
good at all; Joe Jolinson was his name. He print- 
ed, he did; he was well on in the business, but he 
said the paper business kept men up o’ nights, and 
led todrinkin’. Ya’as. So your father livesin Al- 
bany,” the farmer rambled on. “ That’s somethin’ 
of a place, I hear, but I guess it don’t come up 
ter Hicksville. We consider we've got about the 
finest place in the world here. Ya’as, What ain’t 
to be found in Hicksville Centre, to Boggs’s store, 
why, nobody ’ain’t got no call to want.” 

I slightly shuddered at my future father-in- 
law’s conversational gifts; still, Lizzie might be 
removed from her old associations, and certain- 
ly she had the beauty of a wild rose. In fact, 
I began a poem, “Oh, wild rose by the silver 
lake” ; but I had no chance to think up any more 
lines, because Ike Carter so continually haunted 
me. He was pleased to disregard my real name, 
and call me “ New York,” with a peculiar em- 
phasis. It was, “Guess Ill stay awhile, Vew 
York,” or, “Goin’ out? Tl go with yer, New 
York,” until I was obliged to shut the door of my 
room, and say distinctly that I wished to be 
alone. 

“ All right; then I'll sit here,” Ike would an- 
swer, and station himself on the piazza of the 
hotel, close by my window. Even at night I 
could hear the scraping of his chair, that was al- 
ways tipped back against my closed blinds. 
When I went to Crabb’s farm he would trudge 
along by my side, his flat face perfectly expres- 
sionless—neither glad nor sorry, nor observant 
nor reflective. At the gate he’d say, “ Well, 
New York, T’ll leave yer now”; but he always re- 
joined me on the way home. 

I staid in Hicksville a week; then, all my no- 
tions being highly honorable, I resolved, as Liz- 
zie was motherless and very young, to speak to 
her father before committing her to a promise. 
Yet, as we stood by an open window in the moon- 
light, I did say, 

“ Lizzie, I adore you.” 

“I’m awful fond of you too,” she responded, 
and gave me a kiss from her fresh lips. 

At this I went straight to the front porch, 
where her father was smoking his pipe. 

“Mr. Crabb,” said I, “I wish to marry your 
daughter. My name is well known on the Comet. 
I hope the alliance will please you.” 

“Yu’as,” answered Mr. Crabb; “I suspicioned 
you was hangin’ round for that. But no, sir: we 
had a newspaper chap in Hicksville before. Joe 
Johnson was a hard case, and he said the news- 
paper business dragged a man into drink. No, 
young man; Lizzie sha’n’t marry no one o’ your 
trade.” 

“*Trade?? Iam a writer, not a drunken print- 
on," 

“*Ya’as, [know. Oh, we ain't green to Hicks- 
ville. But if the men that print are a low set, 
what must it be when yer git down ter the writ- 
ers?” 

“But the writing is much higher work than 
the printing,” I explained. 

“Look here,” said Crabb, “yer can’t tell me 
that a man like Joe Johnson, that can print a 
whole newspaper, beautiful and even and slick, 
clear through from a to izzard, ain’t higher up in 
his trade than a feller who jist writes out a few 
lines. Oh, we ain’t so green to Hicksville! No, 
[I don’t want no writers to marry my daughter ; 
not when a man gittin’ on in the blacksmith line 
is willin’ ter have her.” Then, turning to Lizzie, 
he asked, “ Do yeu like this writin’ feller better’n 
Ike Carter ?” 

“ Lizzie,” I reminded her, “you said you were 
fond of me.” 

“Well, so I am,” she answered, hesitatingly, 
and she looked radiant in the moonshine; “ that 
is, I feel awful friendly to you. Then Ike and I 
had a quarrel, and wasn’t I glad to show him I 
could have a city beau ?” 

“ Well, now,” inquired her father, “ what sot 
yer to quarrellin’ with Ike ?” 

“Why, it was to the picnic,” Lizzie answered. 
“Tke tried to kiss me, and I rah away through 
the woods, and wouldn’t let him.” 

“Ha! ha!” roared the father; “that’s young 
folks allover. But what made yer so disobligin’ 
to Ike, Lizzie ?” 

“T don’ know,” said Lizzie, archly. “ Just for 
teasin’, I suppose, for I’m real fond of, Ike, and 
[ never refused him a kiss before.” 

“ Lizzie!” I cried. The shame and the surprise, 
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as my eyes opened to the fact that pretty Lizzie was an ignorant | listenin’, and I heered everything that was said up ter Crabb’ 


girl, with most crude notions of delicacy, would let me say no more. 


know—well, he’s always up to somethin’, chasin’ me or foolin’ 
round, I'd rather marry Ike, if he’s willing to make up.” 

Stunned beyond the power of speech, I simply walked away in 
pertect silence. 
usual, 


| there.” 
“Oh, I like you too,” Lizzie continued, kindly; “ but Ike, you | 


On the dusky road Ike Carter overtook me, as | 
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Then, planting himself before me, he went on: “ Say. 
New York, ve kept my eye on yer night and day, and if Li 


| had took yer, I meant’”—and there came expression into hi 


at last, plenty of it—‘“ I meant ter kill yer like adog. As it is”— 
he spoke swiftly—* I’m goin’ ter fix yer a little for comin’ between 
me and my girl.” 

The moon was serene in the quiet sky, but as Ike spoke she 


“Look a-here,” he began, with strange volubility, ‘I've been | seemed to shiver into a thousand pieces, and every piece danced 
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before me as I lay felled to the ground. Then I remember being 
set down upon the deck of the New York steamer. Somebody 
found me there, bleeding profusely from a great gash in the head, 
and I was tucked up in a berth. 

In the morning I awoke in the city, and went straight to the 
Comet office. It was closed; the editor-in-chief had made off, 
taking all the funds, and that was the end of the Comet. “I’m 
glad of it,” said I, and engaged myself at once in a counting-house. 
Briefly, I turned in briskly to business, had boyish, healthy tastes, 
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played ball on holidays, and never dreamed of matrimony. 
haps the sad expe 

lesson in common-sens 
was suddenly removed by the hard concussion from Ike Carter’s 


Per- 
neces of those few weeks had taught me a 
, or perhaps some pressure upon the brain 


blacksmith fist and the wholesome blood-letting. At any rate, I 
became a properly balanced young man, and without a heart-beat 
I used to call on Jack and Eleanor after they were married. 

So matters went for eight years, when, one evening at a reception, 
I met a most queenly beauty. “ By Jove!” I thought, “ wouldn’t 


AN EASTERN BEAUTY. 


she grace a man’s house!” She was tall, every motion was a 
delight, and she was full of wit and spirit. But we were not 
introduced, and I was about going home, yet I lingered near the 
piano until she had finished a capitally rendered song. Suddenly 
she turned toward me, struck a few chords, and then, her lustrous 
eyes laughing into mine, she sang, beneath her breath, the old tune 
of “ Johnny Sands.” But for words—what? My boyish verses: 


* But yesterday I fain would stay 
The rosy Hours’ fleetness.” 


HNN ie A 


lidge !” I exclaimed, unhesitatingly 
actly,” answered Miss Adelaide Ford. 
and my memory is good. What a 
what a terrible child I was! 


“T heard your name, 
illy boy you used to be, and 
| wonder if we’ve both improved ?” 
“Suppose we become acquainted, and we'll find out?” said I 

We became acquainted in short order, and I married Midge, 
and she’s a handsome woman to-day. So, after all, if I hadn't 
been a crack-brained youth, I might never have been a happy 
man. 
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ANSWERS 70 CORRKNSPONDENTS. 


Many Rrapens, H. M. O., a Constant Reaper, Ray, 
Greennorn, anp Ornkes.—You will find your ques- 
tions concerning cards, weddings, eutertainments, and 
etiquette in ge' neral fully answered in Manners and So- 
cial Usages, which will be mailed to you by Harper & 

srothers on receipt of $1. 

Arven.—Light oak and cherry (either of its natural 
color or stained red) are the woods liked for the inte- 
riors of a cottage. Of course your walls should be 
plastered all over, and may be tinted or papered. Read 
further hints in New York Fashions of Bazar No, 20, 
Vol. XVII. Olive and sage colors are fashionable for 
painting the outside of a cottage. 

Inxz.—Send for a late Bazer containing a design for 

1» infant's carriage blanket with embroidery upon it. 

Pronta.—Your blne-gray silk will make a stylish 
ekirt to wear under a polonaise of lighter gray Cash- 
mere or of figured India silk. 

Penccorr.—Your blue silk is light for the street, but 
would be pretty for evening or for asummer hotel dress 
with écra lace flounces on the skirt, and a polonaise of 
India silk in figures, or else of écru batiste. 

Rervwstoan.—Make the nunw’ veiling dress by any of 
the models of wool dresses illustrated in Bazar No. 16, 
Vol. XVIL. Get an écru straw bonnet with velvet puff- 
ed on the brim, and an aigrette on the left side. The 
wrap should be a scarf mantle of black velvet-figured 
grenadine or of ottoman silk with sleek chenille fringe, 
or else lace frills for trimming. 

West Curstrr.—Get some much lighter brown cash- 
mere for a new basque and a long wrinkled slender 
apron to extend only across between your ganged side 

breadths. The shade of your brown silk is stylish. 

Wisconetns.—The bride should wear cream-colored 
undressed kid gloves, and those of the groom should 
be a trifle darker. He should wear a black frock-coat, 
black vest, and gray trousers. 

Ca’tine J.—The outlay of your money that you sug- 
gest is the best you can make. 

Backwoons Faienp.—Get the gray shades of green 
called sage green for your parlor, using smali-figared 
silk tapestry with plush borders for rose-wood furni- 
ture. The maroon dining-room will be in good taste. 
The brown and gold room need not be sombre if you 
shade it upward lighter to an écru-tinted ceiling, with 
the wall-paper slightly darker, decorated with gold 
and some red figures. The ers might also be 
écru or gold-colored, with the border of rich silk plush 
in gold brown shades. For further hints read | re 
No, 20, Vol. XVII. When you make tea in the parlor, 
measure the tea from the caddy into the tea-pot, and 
siecep it in the usual manner. Following the roast, and 
perhaps accompanying game, is the usual order for 

sulad at an informal dinner. There isa special silk for 
outtinal work called etching silk, which you would use 
for tea-clotha; but linen table-cloths are more often 
embroidered in cross stitch with fast-colored cotton or 
silk twist. 

A. 8.—For formule and snggestions for a golden 
wedding, see Bazar No. 48, Vol. Ve 

0. G. W.—We can not give you the date. The por- 
traits of Prince Leopold and his bride were published 
in Bazar No. 20, Voi. XV. 

Privonss Iya. _Wear your hair in high loops on the 
crown of your head, and a curled or putted bang on the 
forehead. Sensible women wear broad English walk- 
ing shoes with low heels. Plastrons of gathered net, 
chemisettes, and dickies, with close Jersey cuffs, are 
fashionable lingerie. The full skirt is suitable for you. 
For your India mull without trimming tuck a full 
round skirt, and have a belted waist with a tucked 
panes and a sash of the same tied behind, or elxe 

maive a tucked basque, and trim the apron over-skirt 
and lower skirt with tucked gathered flounces. 

Lii.1008.—Ladies do not wear wraps when riding on 
horseback, 

Frienp or “ Bazan.”—Get some sage green surah, or 
foulard, or ae grain like the ground of your sample to 
combine with it, and pipe it with dull red like that in 
the figure. You can place straight bands of the figured 
goods between pleats of the plain material, Turbans 
are still fashionable. Unless you are an intimate friend 


of the gentleman, you could not with propriety address - 


him on a subject which would involve an apology such 
as a lady should be slow to offer a young man. 

Grace H.—Narrow colored hems are still worn on 
white handkerchiefs ; they should be only a fourth of 
an inch wide. Instead of scrim get india linen, mull, 
sprigged muslin, or figured Swiss muslin for a summer 
dress for afternoon or evening. Either ottoman, gros 
grain, or surah will do for your silk dress, You should 

ave a Jersey of the same color with your gray dress, 
Smal! bonnets will be worn all summer, but all round 
hats have bigh crowns, with the exce' ption of turbans. 
Wear the large hat you have. We do not reply by mail. 

Vena.—Make your blue albatross dress by Fig. 1 on 
page 801, of Bazar No. 19, Vol. X VIL, and use your lace 
ax a frill on the curve of the front of the corsage and 
to edge the apron. 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
VALUABLE IN INDIGESTION, 
De. Danixt. T. Newson, Chicago, says: “I find it a 


pleasant and valuable re medy in indigestion, partic- 
ularly in overworked men.”—[ Ad v.) 





C. C. Suayne, wholesale manufacturer of Sealskin 
and ali leading fashionable furs, is retailing during the 
summer at lowest cash wholesale prices. Garments 
manufactured to order. Repairing and altering done. 
¥F va ~F book mailed free. No. 103 Prince St, N.Y. 

adv 





A FINE HAIR DRESSING. 

Coooatne® dresses the hair perfectly, and is also a 
preparation unequalled for the e radication of dandruff. 
rhe superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts con- 
sists in their purity and great strength.—{Adv. } 





AD VERTISEMEN'L'S 


OFA\ 





BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
Strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordine ry kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 

with the multitude of Jow-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rorat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 





GOLD MEDAL, Pants, 1878. 
BAKER 


 breaktast Cocca. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


Honiton and Point- Lace Patterns. 
BRAIDS, THREADS, PURLINGS, &c. 


Send 8c. stamp for Catalogue. 
CHARLES E. BENTLEY, 
1144 Broadway, N. ¥.3 or, 314 Fulton St,, Brooklyn. 


ACA FINEST 
xSSEPHOe 
3 pee at Land 

is stampe 

e ew IC a la Persephone, 

PARASOLS MADE TO MATCH COSTUMES. 
THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Perfect Fitting. 
OL) Wormser, Fellheimer & Co, 
CORSETS Sele Ieeivteve 
6th Avenue, cor. 22d Street, N. Y. 














Gracefully Shaped, 
Elegantly Made. 
= Bera 

Ast y 381 Broadway, N.Y, 


MILLER’S 


PARASOLS, 


Call or te Corse aod 
UMBRELLAS, 
RIDING CROPS. 








Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and al! mate- 
rials for Art Needlework. Send 3c. for latest Catalogue. 








HOME BEAUTIFUL. 





THE 
“ANDREWS” 


PARLOR 
FOLDING BED. 


80 styles. The only perfect 
= folding bed. Elegant and Com- 
= fortable, saving room - rent. 
Warranted not to sag. Well 
ventilated. On castors. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


KEELER & CO., 


83 to 91 Washington St., cor. Elm, Boston. 


BARBOUR’S 


Macrame Lace Flax Threads 


1784. (In one-pound boxes.) 1883. 
ATTRACTIVE 


AND 
USEFUL 
OCCUPATION 


FOR 


LADIES. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 
with fall particulars and 
instructions, by mail, 
25 cents. 

Linen Thread on 
to (200 yards), in 

fhite and W. Brown, 
specially adapted for 
m Crochet and Lace Work, 
ACE DESKS, $2.00, $2.50, and $3.00 each. 

All Minds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and 
MACHINE Wor 

Por’ sale by "FANCY and DRY GOODS dealers 
throughout the country, 


The Barbour Brothers Company, 
134 Church St., New York; 
25 High St., Boston; 
517 & 519 Market St., San Francisco. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


Patchwork is NOT alike. 
Onur packages for 50c. contain Plush 
and Satin only (no dress goods) with 
embroidered piece and sheets of 


fancy stitches. Pkges. of Embroid- 
Silk, full skeins (no scraps), 
with beads, spangles, &c., 25 and 
50 cents. Send for Catalogue. 


Bentley’s Art er 1144 Broadway, N.Y. 


2 t Solid Plain Ring, made of 

? na Sk. Rolled Geld plate, packed 

ae in Velvet © Jasket, warranted & ycars, 

— Eire, 45 1.25, rey 
rd be a ln 


8, 

ver, Roses, Lilles, Mo 

packs f fee a gt od bill 
CARD Co., 
















































“TO MESSRS. PEARS.” 


oma Quee 
NOTHING ADDS SO MUCH TO PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
Asa Bright, Clear Complexion and a Soft Skin. 
plainest features become attractive. Without — the handsomest 
are ae torres im ay 








I have used your eros for two years with the * 
greatest satisfaction, for I find it the very best.” 


MARY ANDERSON. 


With these the 


rg a complexion 
Ot 


impure Athaline as and Coloted let Soap. 


PEARS’ SOAP 


A Specialty for the Ski: and Complexion. 
| Isrecommended by the greatest English authority on the Skin. 
Prof. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F. R. S. 
Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, England. ' 
{For sale throughout the Civilized World 
16 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 








ASK 
FOR 





BURT'S SHOES 


iden * FIT PERFECTLY. 

hey are EASY on the FEET. 

vhs are SUPERIOR in STYLE. 
Every Pair WARRANTED. 


. 7 
Phifad dviphia, ti 1876. °"Ba sis 1878. 


cevuine BURT SHOES 


FOR LADIES, MISSES AND CHILDREN, 


Have the full name stamped on the sole and lining of 
each Shoe, and are warranted to give satisfaction. 





> 
Lining Stamp. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


EDWIN C. BURT & CO. 


NEW YORK. 











(uticura 
<i, 44 positive cure 


i} Ky for every form of 
5 tJ a4 
bs AS SKIN & BLOOD 
DISEASE, 
FROM 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA 


omes. , Sealy, Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited, Con- 
tagious, and Copper- colored Diseases of the Blood 
Skin, and Scalp, with loss of Hair, are positively cured 
by the Curiovea Remepixs. 

Curroura Reso.vent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
pvisonons elements, and removes the cause. 

Corioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Cuttovra Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Curioura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Hamors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Cutrioves Remepies are absolutely pure, and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautitiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. oo by Porren Dave 
AND CukMtoat Co., Boston, 

t@™~ Send for “ How to Cure ‘Skin Diseases.” 





TAMAR, unlike pills and the 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
for Constipation, 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 

Sole Proprietor, 
27, rue Rambutean, Paria. 

G R | L LO uenal purgatives, is agreea- 

bie to take, and never produees irritation nor inter- 


Fruit Lozenge 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
ral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sold by all Druggists. 
feres with business or pleasure. 








Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 


or sea-air- 


dampness 


Shriver’s Patent Pro 
cess. You _, can send 
your cra; K A r by mail. 
SHRIVER &COMP’Y 
44 E.14th St.,N.Y.(Wheeler and Wilson Building) 


Brooklyn: 294 Fulton St. Boston: 33 Winter St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 








HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Haerer’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTIIERS. 


LAINE’S or Logan's § photograph from life, 5c. ; $2.50 
per100. Ag’ts wanted. Hulbert Bros., St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


SHOPPING FOR ALL, 


Of every description. Also orders taken for superior 
Dressmaking. For Circular, address Mrs. VIRGINIA 
Cc. BREWSTER, 259 West 23a Street, N. ¥. 











PARIS SHOPPING. .. 
Fancy work of every description. Mrs. A. LOFTUS, 
5 Passage Saulnier. Circular and reference. 


SHOPPIN promptly done. NoCom- 


mission charged. For circular, &c., address 
Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York. 





Or Every. Deaieeonen 


ARI TE e SO SR SRN 
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DRY GOODS 72H NEW voRK 
euba?"t=a LOWEST PRICES 


Silks and Dress Goods a specialty. Illustrated Cata- 
logue sent free. 


Le Boutillier | ae wort 
“ 
Brothers, _ NEW YORK. 
‘Perforated Stamping Patterns, 


UR NEW SAMPLE- BOOK, containing over 400 
Illustrations of New and Choice De signs for all 
kinds of Embroidery ; Illustrations of Splashers, Roses, 
Golden Rod, Sumxc, Coxcomb, Hops, Ferns, Wood- 
bine, Daisies, Pansies, Scallops, Braic 8, Vines, Wreaths, 
Corne rs, Outlines, Alphabets, Monograms, etc. ; also a 
list of over $800 Patterns, Price, 10 cents. Every per- 
son doing stamping should have this book. 
NEW STAMPING OUTFITS, $1.00, $2 
$10.00. Address 


ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES and TAN, 


Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle 
Lotion. It is reliable 


FOR PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 


Blackheads, and Fleshworms, 








00, $3.00, 
J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


Ask your druggist for Perry's 
Comeponr and Pimple Remedy, the 
infallible skin medicine. Send for 
circular. Brent Good & Co., 57 
Murray Street, New York. 








Ladies will find that the fa- 
}inous Lablache Facoc 
| Powder is, indeed,a boon, 
It is a positive blessing to the 
| 25 two-cent stamps. 
BEN. LEVY & CO., 
ANCLO-SWiSS 
“a Milk FOOD 
CIANS throughout the United States 
and Europe. 
fants until the period of Deutition. 
AN GLO Chocolate&Milk 
Cocoa and Milk 


fair sex. Will be mailed to 
TO THE 
French Perfumers, 
FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS 
ALSO 
CONDENSED MILK 
SWISS Coffee and Milk 


| During the warm weather 
| any address upon receipt of 
L A f) | [- S a | 58 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
Recommended by leading PHYSI- 
For general use and espeetally for In- 
CONVENIENT and ECONOMICAL. 








< << 33 Million Tins sold in 1883. 
mrtx-marp pranp. SOLD BY DRUGaISTS & GROCERS. — 


Harper's European Guide- Boo 


FOR I8s4. 
By W. Pemsroxe Ferrives. 


IN 3 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL, 


The Volumes sold separately. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, 
and Holland, 
Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily and Malta, 
Egypt, the Desert, Syria and Palestine, Turkey, 


Selgium, 


572 pages. 


Greece. 504 pages. 

Vol. III. Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain, Portugal, United States, 
and Canada. 614 pages. 


No American is fully equipped for travel in Europe 
without this hand-book.—Phila. North American. 





GR” Any of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





LADIES “ASK TO SEE THE CELEGRATED 


HEELERS og 


HYGEIAN 


THOMSON,LAN 








Mme. BRADY, 
361 Sixth Ave. 

We have on hand the largest stock of Perforated 
Patterns in America, of the latest designs, and all ma- 
terials of Art Needlework. Our prices are far lower 
than any house in the City. Send 8c. for catalogue. 


BUDDINGTON’S; 


Dress - cutting Ma 


Is used and ng mac ne 
you by 12,000 Dressmakers, It 
cuts all garments (sleeves in- |B 
eluded). _ Only draw slides out |= 
and mark aground quiside. 

Agents make $5.00 to $25 
jay, and wanted everyw 5 re. 

ElegantColored Fashion Plate \fi 

and Descriptive Circular Free. HAL 





Mention er, Address F. BE. 
BUDDINGTON, 2108 Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago, tL 


i AND-PLEATERS, 


Sallade’s Pleating Establishment is the largest in the 
world. Sallade’s pleatings are unrivalled in the fashion 
centres of the world. Sallade’s Patent Hand-Pleater, 
fame as used in this establishment, for sale. Price $5.00. 
Book of instructions for pleating and pressing, 10c. 

HENRY E, SHARPE, 8 East 18th St., New York. 


THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 


J.H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 











LBERO 





Mw ELMVET 


UMW 


HANDSOMER at-$- THE COST of any other VELVET or 
VELVETEEN of like appearance for 

COSTUMES, MILLINERY AND TAILORS USE. 

WEARS TWICE AS LONG than an 

WOVEN in BLACK and ALL COLORS. 

FAST FACE AND PURE DYE. 

CENUINE_only when back of every second yard is stamped: 
“ELBERON FINE TWILL VELVET.” 

Wm. Openhym & Sons, Sole Ae’ts, N.Y: 


» 





WHY? 
BECAUSE: 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING HOUSES, 


PIN Es 
TW/LL 


other. 





TOILET POWDER. 


invisible, 
impalpable, 
Vy Ty adherent. 
PREPARED Ne 
WITH BISMUTH F. 
by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 4 V4 


9, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93. Grand Street. 


THE MOSCHCOWITZ 


Mopet Wart Lainine. 


SECURES A PERFECT FIT. 


Ve 4 


SPECIAL 
RICE POWDER 











A GREAT WANT MET. 

This invaluable production is a suitable Silicia lining 
with a pattern of a Lady’s waist and.sleeves printed 
thereon, with a line indicating where to eut and one 
where to sew, thus avoiding the expense and use of a 
paper pattern, and transforming the most perplexing 
part of dressmaking into the simplest. Ask your dry- 
goods dealer for the above linings, and if he has not 
got them, take your measure around the bust under 
the arm, two inches tighter than dress is to fit, and 
send for them to 

M. KAERMPFER, 299 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 

Sixes from 27 to 34 cost 39c. 
s 635° 40 * 45e. 
S “« @2* 4 © 48¢., in all colors. 

Send extra 8c. to pay postage for each. 


PARFUMERIE OU CAPITOLE 


Fountain of Beauty: the only beneficial and most 
transparent face liquid in existence. Poudre Veloutine: 
unequalled velvet-like face- -powder yet produced — 
white, pink, or flesh colors, Extract de Rose and Rouge 
de Venus, for the lips and cheeks, is unsurpassed. All 
Druggists, Dry and Fancy Goods Stores, Coiffeurs, and 
Perfumers keep a full line of the above firm. Send for 
Catalogue. At Wholesale: ED. BURNHAM, 6 East 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. ; General Depot, 

A. SEMONSON, No. 34 East 14th St., N.Y. 


HOW TO DO IT! 


“LUSTRA PAINT 29? is asuperb method 
for decorating Screens, C urtaina, Tuble-covers, &c., 
&c. There is nota lady in the land who cannot do it 
without personal tuition by the aid of the complete 
book of instruction, “ How to do ‘ Lustra’ Painting,” 
by the inventor, R. H. BRAGDON, ARTIST, 











STUDLO BUILDING, 4th Ave. & 25th St., N.Y. City. 


Send Postal Note for 50 cents. | 


DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK. | | 


All materials and trimmings at lowest prices. Aliso | 
stamping patterns. Send for price-list. 





GRAHAM & CO., 26 W est Adth 1 Street, N. ees nl ! no two alike, 


Wel lastalle 


VETEEN 





G5... 


DENTIFRICE LOTION > 


AND & 
POWDER. 


gy 
} + "Hygienical 
2 fd Preparations 


« “ae ef for 


the Teeth and the Mouth. 
8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


SOFTENS AND PRE 
SERVES LEATHER 
Does not harden, scale 
nor crack. Ask any | 
lady who has used 
f Mit. Leading dealers 
: pron unce it the dest. 

Golden Hair Wash. 
This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so nniversally songht after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. 1 per bottle; six for 


$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixru Avenvr, New York, 














Do you WANT A DOG? 

If so, send for DOG BU YER RS’ By 
GUIDE, containing colored plates, ff 
roo engravings of different breeds, ¥ 
“se es they are worth, and —— to 


muy them. Also, cuts of Dog Fur- 
nishing Goods ofall kinds. Direc- Bf 
tions for Training Dogs and B:ced- § 
ing Ferrets. Mailed for 10 cts. 











DONT GET CRAZY 
Quilts started until you see the new book of “Crazy 
Stitches, in Six 10-inch Blocks, with Instructions.” 
Price 25c. Mailed by 


BEN TLEY, 1144 44 Broadway, N. Ye 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE,......cccceecccseceees $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY... ....--rcccccceceeces 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR ........0c0.-ceeesceeees .. 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PHEOPLE................. 20 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Year (52 Numbers). .........00.cceceees 10 00 


Postage Free to all aubscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 








Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money | 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 


TAKE NOTICE. 


For 50c. (in stamps) 200 beautiful Scrap Pictures, 
F. W HITING, 50 Nassau St, ‘XN. Y. 





YARD. 


of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all over the world. They are fast pile 


and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. 


If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect 
faulty, L EWIS’S will give a new dress for nothing at all and pay the full cost for making and trim- | 
ming. The price of these beautiful Velveteens, in black and all the most beautiful Colors now | 
worn, is 85 cts. a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by the Dealers at $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. 
The Public, although they don’t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between 
the manufacturer’s price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. LEWIS’S have opened 
a depot at No. 6 West 14th Street, New York, for the exclusive sale of these Velveteens, which 
they manufacture themselves, and sell them (or it might be said almost give them) to the Public 

at && cts. a yard. L EWIS’S ask Ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. 


They will then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS’S, of 6 West l4th St., New York, 


praise their Velveteens more than they deserve. 


Card. Wen Writtne, PLease MENTION THIS MAGAZINE, 


EWIS & CO.,6 West i4th St., N. Y. 


| 
WRITE for PATTERNS on an ordinary Post- | 
| 


| works by mail, postage 


} Send six cents for postage, and re- 
| ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 

® money right away than anything el 


Cream-Colored Dress Goods 


We offer complete lines of French Woo! Dress Goods 


in CREAM (the most fashionable shade) in Al- 


batross, Nun’s Veilings, and Cashmeres, at 


50c., 65c., 75c., and $1.00, 
ALL DOUBLE WIDTH. 
Persons desiring samples should enclose stamp for 


postage. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


Have Just Published: 


I. 
CHARLES READE’S LAST NOVEL. 


A Perilous Secret, 

A Novel. By Cuantes Reape. 12mo, Cloth 
(Uniform with Harper’s Household Edition of 
Charles Reade’s Works), 75 cents; Paper, 
40 cents. 


II. 


Dissolving Views. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Anprew Lane. 


Cloth, 50 cents ; Paper, 


l6mo, Half 


35 cents. 


Ill 


Good Stories, 


By Cuartes Reaper. Illustrated. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 cents. 


Pages 520 


IV. 
The Great Argument ; 

Jesus Christ in the Old Testament. By 
W. H. Tomson, M.A., M.D., Professor of 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Medical De- 
partment University of New York. Tages 


480. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


V. 
Mothers in Council, 


16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


Pages 194. 
VI. 
re 
Piccadilly. 
A Fragment of Contemporary Biography. By 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Author of “ Altiora Peto,” 


“Trene Macgillicuddy,” &. Pages-152. 16mo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 


VIL. 


“Tommy Upmore.” 


The Remarkable History of Sir Thomas Upmore, 


Bart., M.P., “Tommy Up- 
more.” By R. D. Briackmorr, Author of 
“Lorna Doone,” “ Mary Anerley,” &. Pages 


formerly known as 


256. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 35 cents. 


VIII. 


Manners and Social Usages. 


By Mrs. Joun Suerwoop, Author of “A Trans- 
planted Rose.” Pages 326, 16mo, Cloth, 
$1.00. 

IX 
toilo ' 
The Eutailed Hat ; 

Or, Patty Cannon’s Times. A Romance. By 

GrorGe ALrrep Townsenp (“Gath”). Pages 


576. 16mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


———___<3— — 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
LATEST ISSUES. 

A Perilous Secret. By Cuartrs Reape. 20 cents. 

My Ducats and My Danghter. 20 cents. 

Godfrey Helstone. By Georgiana M. Craik. 20 cts, 

A Fair Country Maid. By EK. Farmrvax Byrne. 20 cts, 


In the West Countrie. By May Cromuenin, 20 cents, 


John Holdsworth, Chief Mate. By W. Crank Russeut. 


20 cents. 


The Way of the World. By D. Curtstm Murray 
20 cents 


The Man She Cared For. By F. W. Rostnson, 20 cis. 
An Old Man's Love. By Anruony Trouiorg. 15 cts, 


2" Hanren & Buornens will send any of the above 
prepaid, to any part of the 


| United States, on rece ipt of the price, 


LEWIS'S, 6 West 14th Street, New York, are the manufacturers at Manchester, England, | 


TF Hauren's Carvatocua mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in stamps, 


HARP ER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 


Ine 


in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 


| sure. At once address Trve & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


ART EMBROIDERY! 


New and beautiful designs in latest styles for Art Em- 
broidery & Kensington Painting,in Perforated Patterns 
Stamp for Circular. L. A. Se_uy, Fort Edward, N. Y, 
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Riled ? I should say 1 waz! Why, don't you know, Jeremiah, 
1 wud standin’ right upon this here spot, right here in front of the 


re, 
When who should walk in, as bold as brass, but a regulat right-down 


rough— 
I know ‘em now when I see ‘em, fur, landsakes ! I've seen enongh— 
An’ sez he, “Kin yer gimme sum grub?” Sez I, “ No, no; jes’ go!” 
Sez he, ‘I’m none o’ yer beggars, mum, an’ that’s what I'll hev yer to 
know! 


I may be a trifle down on my luck, hat I’m fust-class, so I am; 
An’ I'd like some sassige, an’ ale, an’ an egg, an’ some jam, an’ some 
ban. 


_ HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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“ RILED!” 


T ain't none 0’ them common sort, sich as tramps about in these parts, 

Au’ I'd be ridin’ in a kerridge ef only I hed my desarts.” 

With that, sez I, “You might as well go, fur there ain’t nuthin’ ‘ fust- 
class’ here; 

We don't keep nuthin’ a-layin’ roun’ loose, not even a jug o’ beer; 

We ‘ain't got no sussige, nor ale, nor we ‘ain't got a taste o’ jam, 

nn ee ‘ain't got no sich thing in the place as even a square inch o’ 

an. 

Sez he, “* Where's the boss?” Sez I, “I’m the boss”; 
there warn't no mah nigh— 

Shows what a good-fur-nuthin’ fool I can be, Jeremiah, when I try. 

With that he kim fur to go fur to make me give him some cash. 


then he knew 





FACETIZ. 

On a mournful occasion a young Irishman called at the shop of 
another [rishman, who was an undertaker, to order a coffin for a rela- 
tive, whose name was Mundy. An Israelite standing near muttered, 
“Sic transit gloria mandi.” The Hibernian did not forget this ap- 
parent insult to bis friend, especially as it was uttered in a langnage 
not perfectly familiar. A few weeks afterward the offending. Israel- 
ite went to the irate undertaker to order a coffin for a Hebrew friend, 
whose name was Vendig. On hearing the request made, the Lrish- 
man exclaimed, “ Sic transit gloria Jew’s day.” 
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Gallant Colonel P——, of South Carolina, met Annie G on the 
cars. He left her before she arrived at her destination, ‘* Good- 
by,” he anid, hurriedly, and kissed the astonished young lady. 

“That's cool!” Annie said, indignantly. 

“Then next time I'll make it warmer,” replied the gallant Colonel. 

>——— 





A young lady of high social position In a Southern State was wait- 
ed upon by two equally — suitors, the one a Mr. Wise, the oth- 
er a Mr. Morrison. Mr. , a wit of the time, chose to quote 
Watts’s hymn to the pecan belle, saying, 


* Hasten, sinner, to be Wise ; 
Wait not for the morrow’s san.” 

She took the hint. 

Directly folowing the late civil war it was found no easy matter to 
collect a suitable Legislature in Virginia. Some of the members 
were not remarkable for their erudition. One, Colonel C——, from 
the upper country, had the following conversation with his landlady 
one Sunday: 

“Mrs. Smith, mum,” he began, “I’ve been over on Church Hill, 
and I do not walk as flippantly as I used to. Mrs. Smith, mum,” he 
continued, “I had a letter from my wife this morning. She sent 
love to all the ladies here, but she especially personated you, mum.” 
Mra. Smith bowed and thanked him. “ Mrs. Smith, mum,” Colonel 

C —— contiuned, “while walking this morning I passed what. they 
tol i me was a nunnery.’ 
"Mrs. Smith said, “there is a nunnery on Church Hill.’ 

“Mr Smith, mum,” asked the Colonel, in a confiding tone, “ are 
not the majority of the nuns females ?” 

= 

A little Albany girl spending the summer in the country wrote to 
her father: “ Please brivg me a new tooth-brush. Mine is moulting.” 

danateensDidiaiedahets 

When is a fortune not a fortune ?—W hen it is a mast (amassed). 
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Sez he, * Kf yer don’t, I'll make you an’ the pies juter one everlastin’ 
smash !” 

With that; oh my! Jeremiah, I made one rush at the man, 

An’ sez I, “Git out o’ this here place, an’ save yer life while you can!” 

An’ I knocked him down with a braiser right over his frowzy pate; 

An’ I went fur to give him another, but he ‘cluded he'd ruther not wait; 

Aw’ he riz right up,an’ out he tore, an’ he made all the hens fly too; 

Au’! hollered, “ Smart folks don’t keep no hotel fur no sich trash, sur, 
as you! 

Au’ that is the cause, Jeremiah, why I stuck up that sign close by: 

“There ain't no grub he re fur no fust-class tramps, nor no cash, an’ none 
sich need apply.” 


A would-be society bean, whose grandfather had been a —, 
ful shoemaker, impertine nily remarked apon Miss Aurelia H— 
feet, and said they were very pretty. Miss met the young 
braggart soon after at a party, and taking occasion to be heard by 
the by-standers, she seid: “1 hear that yon have been making re- 
marks about the fitof my boots. If you intend opening a shoe shop 
I shall be delighted to continue the patronage which was begun by 
our family when your grandfather was a shoemaker.” 

ilies Be = 





Mes. Hunter (glancing along the row of clerks behind the shop 
counters). “I do not think Isee the gentieman here who waited upon 
me yesterday.” 

Enrant Terni. “ Why, mamma, you are talking to the very 
one. Don’t you remember you said you’d know him anywhere by 
those ears ?” 

A teacher in a well-known academy having had some talks with her 
class in the primary department on the subject of the well known 
last words of famous men, prepared to review the pupils one day as 
to what she had told them. 

“ What were the last words of Webster 2?” she asked, expecting the 
answer, “I still live.” 

To her amazement a little girl called out, “ I’m not dead yet.” 





silleitigattn 
This reminds us of the question once asked by a gentleman visit- 
ing « school, “ Which of these little folks knows who said on a 
death-bed, ‘ I still live’ ?” 
“Tm not sure, sir,” answered a bright-eyed little girl, “but I 
think ‘twas Jairus’s daughter.” 
pees te” ET ne 
It was somewhat embarrassing for Aunt Jane when Johnny, a few 
evenings since, at a gathering of friends at his mother’s house, ask- 
ed, “ Didn’t you know the real Noah, Aunt Jane ?” 
oo ee 
Mus. Parvenv. “ We are going to-night to hear Salvini in Samaon, 
and I aim xo sorry not to know more of the play. However, I'm 
sure it isn’t in our edition of Shakespeare, for I looked through all 
the volumes last evening.” : 
Mrs. Ménace. “ What became of the potato that was left from 
breakfast, Bridget ?” 
Buverr. “I threw it into the refuge pail, ma’am." 





SPORTING. 


OLD GENTLEMAN. “WELL, THERE’S THE BIRD, BUT WHERE IN THUN- 
on 


DER HAS THE DOG GONE TO? 


yi 





on 
Jounny'’s Moruer. “ Bridget is 80 long coming with my toast! I 
never knew a girl delay xo. 
Jounnxy Wisenuekan. “ Still, it is a short-coming of hers; isn’t it, 
Wwuina 2” 
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THE BASKET OF CUT FLOWERS AT THE SIDE. 


“Is NOT THAT PRETTY CUSTOM AN ENCROACHMENT ON THE LEGITIMATE TRADE OF THE 
“LICENSED FLOWER VENDERS, Miss BLANCHE ?” 
“OH NO, NOT A BIT! WE FAVOR OUR CUSTOMERS, AND THEIR CUSTOMERS FAVOR THEM.” 


CRUSHING. 


LADY (who has refused to pay for more than a mile). “LL TAKE YOUR NUMBER, IF YOU PLEASE,’ 


CABBY. “ AN’ YE KIN TAKE IT EF YER PLAZE, BUT YE°LL NIVEK TAKE ME CAB AGIN, SURE 





AN’ IT’S NOT WAN O’ THIM LIMITED SORT I AM, AT ALL AT ALL.” 
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